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Summertime: 
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Peretzto 
shift the clock 
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Weirdos, faddists, 
cultists in L.A., by 
Post Correspondent 

TomTugend 


piece on 
the L.A. 
Jewish 


t - published 
in The Jerusalem Post' 
last December, received 
the 1985 foreign 
correspondents' 
Journalism Award 
for Excellence from the 
Greater Los Angeles Press 
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Barrage of 
rockets fired 
at Galilee; 
most miss 


By MEN AHEM HOROWITZ 
and agencies 

Terrorists in Southern Lebanon 
fired a barrage of Katyusha rockets 
at Galilee early yesterday morn¬ 
ing, but only one missile landed 
inside Israel, at Har Dov. causing no 
damage or casualties. 

The rest of the rockets exploded 
close to the* border in the security 
zone, also causing no damage or 
casualties. 

The Katyushas are believed to 
have been fired by the same terror 
squad who launched the missile that 
landed near a school at Kiryat Shmo- 
na on Thursday, injuring a teacher 
and five pupils. '■ . 

ihe terrorists are said to pepper-, 
ating in the. central sector north of 
the security zone., 

EDF sources said they were uncer¬ 
tain if Palestinians or extremist Mos¬ 
lem Shi'ites were behind the new 
attacks. 

Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
said last week Israel would not allow 
South Lebanon residents to live nor¬ 
mal lives if the disruptions con¬ 
tinued. 

MK Rafael Eitan (Tehiya) who 
was chief of general staff during the 
Lebanon War, called for the wide¬ 
ning of the security zone in the wake 
of yesterday's attack. 

The radio said Eitan called on the 
government and the army to take 
action before a Katyusha “falls in a 
classroom full of children." 

Uri Lubram, coordinator of activ¬ 
ity in Lebanon said it was not known 
exactly who was responsible for fir¬ 
ing the Katyushas, but be added, he 
did not rule out “oo-productions” 
between Shi’ite extremists and the 
PLO. 

He added that Israel did not have to 
consider its security zone policy “as 
long as matters do not reach a state 
in which normal life along the north¬ 
ern border becomes impossible.’' 
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ed shops in the Old City and East Jerusalem dosed yesterday as 
story below . (Andre Brutmann) 


Ten killed in 
fresh Palestinian 
clash with Amal 

BEIRUT (Reuter). - At least 10 
people have been killed and 40 
wounded in heavy mortar, rocket 
and machinegun battles between 
Palestinians and Shi'ite militamen in 
Beirut, it was reported yesterday. 

Palestinian sources told Reuters 
that six Palestinians died and 25 were 
wounded over three successive days 
of clashes with fighters of the Shi'ite 
militia, Amal. in the vicinity of the 
Sabra and Shatilla refugee camps. 

Four Shi’ites were lolled, militia 
sources said. , 

The state-owned Beirut Radio re¬ 
ported that the fighting tapered off 
last night after both sides began 
negotiations for a ceasefire. 

Amal yesterday accused Palesti¬ 
nians of provoking the flare-up, one 
of the worst in the five-week war 
between Shi'ites and Palestinians in 
which more than 600 people have 
been killed in the Beirut area. 

An Amal statement said that the 
Palestinians were seeking “to drag 
the Amal movement Into a battle. 
Supporters of PLO leader Yasser 
Arafat were responsible for the 
latest violence.” 

A Palestinian source dismissed the 
Amal charge, saying the latest fight¬ 
ing had been started by the Shi’ite 
mi l i ti a 


Waldheim’s wife attacks WJC 

Anti Jewish backlash 
in Austrian press 


VIENNA. - Kurt Waldheim’s wife, 
in a newspaper interview published 
yesterday, accused some World Jew¬ 
ish Congress leaders of seeking re¬ 
venge against her husband. Her 
charges came amid a growing anti- 
Jewish backlash in the Austrian 
press to accusations that Waldheim 
bad a hidden Nazi past. 

In Jerusalem, meanwhile. Prime 
Minister Peres rejected a WJC call 
that he comment on the accusations 
against the former UN secretary- 
general. “I will not make a statement 
until all the facts are checked," Peres 
told reporters. 

Elisabeth Waldheim, in an inter¬ 
view published in Vienna's 
Kronenzeitung. charged that un¬ 
named WJC leaders were seeking 
revenge against her husband be¬ 
cause he supported a Palestinian 
state when he was UN secretary- 
general from 1972-82. “For them, 
file defamation of the Austrian pres¬ 
idential candidate is simply re¬ 
venge,” she was quoted as saying. 

The WJC says Waldheim con¬ 
cealed alleged links to the deporta¬ 
tion of Greek Jews to Nazi death 


Reagan rejects Soviet call for test-ban talks 


SANTA BARBARA. - President 
Reagan Saturday night effectively 
rejected a call by Soviet leader Gor¬ 
bachev for talks on a nuclear test ban 
and pledged to continue U.S. tests. 

In a statement issued from 
Reagan’s California holiday retreat, 
where the president is spending Eas¬ 
ter, the White House said Reagan 
believed summits should deal with 
the entire range of issues between 
the two countries. 

“Nuclear testing is one of them - 
but only one, and it is an issue which 
is directly related to others such as 
the need...to reduce the levels of 
existing nuclear aims and to estab¬ 
lish effective verification proce¬ 
dures,” the statement stud. 

It added that no reply had been 
received from the Soviet Union on a 


date for the next summit between 
Reagan and Gorbachev, due to take 
place in the U.S. this year. “The 
President is confident that the. 
General Secretary...will respond in 
due coarse,” it said. 

Gorbachev called on Satnrday for 
an early meeting with Reagan to 
negotiate a general moratorium on 
nuclear tests, but did not say 
whether he considered the meeting 
linked to the planned summit. 

He implied the new meeting 
would only take place if the U.S. 
were prepared to end its nnclear test 
programme. 

The White House statement said 
U.S. tests would continue. “A mora¬ 
torium is not in the security interests 
of the U. S., our friends and alliesit 
said. “Nuclear weapons remain 


Arab parties split over call for strike 


Land Day protest was quietest yet 


James Cagney dies 

NEW YORK. - James Cagney, who 
made more than 60 films in a 30-year 
Hollywood career, died yesterday at 
his home in Stanfondville. New 
York. He was 86 and had been 

released from hospital last week af¬ 
ter being treated for a circulatory 
illness. __ 

IDF vehicle hits mine 

An EDF vehicle was damaged 
when it drove over'a mine north of 
Jericho, Israel Radio reported at 
midnight. There were no casualties, 
the radio said. 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
and DAVID RUDGE 
TAIBA. —Arabs in Israel and the 
administered territories held mostly 
peaceful demonstrations and partial 
strikes yesterday in the quietest 
Land Day since the first March 30 
protest 10 years ago. 

Land Day observances have been 
held annually since March 30,1976, 
when six Arabs were killed and 70 
wounded in clashes with security 
forces during protests against ex¬ 
propriation of Arab land in 
Galilee. 

Separate demonstrations were 
held yesterday in the Israeli Arab 
village of Taiba, reflecting the split 
between the Progressive List for 
Peace, which had called for a general 
strike, and the Communist- 
dominated Committee for the De¬ 
fence of the Lands, which rejected 
the strike call. 

Some 2,000 demonstrators from 
Arab, villages in the Triangle 
attended the Co mmunis t-organized 


We mourn the death of our dearly beloved 

BRACHA MIRIAM (Mimi) 
CHARNOFF 

The funeral will be held, today, Monday 
at Eretz Hachaim Cemetery near the Shimshon Junction at 
approximately 2:30 p.m. 

For details, call Ben-Aharon, Tel. 02-810946. 

Chamoff r Stafman and LevineFamMes 


procession and rally, which was 
addressed by Arab Local Conndl 
heads. Communist MKs Meir Wil- 
ner and Tewfik Toubi, and members 
of the leftist Mapam party. 

The demonstrators marched- in a 
heavy downpour through Taiba, car¬ 
rying placards and chanting slogans 
condemning “Judaization” of 
Galilee and “expulsion” of Arab 
landowners, -racism and Israeli 
occupation of the territories. The 
protesters also called for “equal 
rights'* for Israeli Arabs and an inde¬ 
pendent Palestinian state. 

They condemned the Tecent 
American air strikes on Libya, 
pledged support for the PLO and 
attacked Jordan’s King Hussein. 

Qpe demonstrator at the rally tore 
an American flag to the cheers of 
the crowd. Two youths held a 
Palestinian flag. 

Groups from neighbouring kib¬ 
butzim joined the demonstrators 
carrying placards expressing solidar¬ 
ity with Taiba against Kadi leader 
Meir Kahane, whose threatened 
visit to the village yesterday was 
prevented by police. 

Speakers at the rally charged that 
the Progressive List for Peace was 
splitting Arab ranks fay its call for a 
separate demonstration and a gener¬ 
al strike. 

PLP Knesset Member Moham¬ 
mad Mi an told, as earlier rally 
attended by some 500 demonstrators 
that the Committee for Defence of 
the Land had emptied Land Day of 
its meaning and did not deserve to 
represent Israel's Arabs. He de- . 


camps and the mass murder of 
Yugoslavs. Waldheim has denied 
any connection with war crimes de¬ 
spite recently published documents 
from Yugoslavia which back up the 
allegations. 

Yesterday's Kronenzeitung also 
carried an editorial attacking WJC 
secretary-general Israel Singer and. 
more obliquely. Jews generally. 

Echoing the view of the conserva¬ 
tive People's Party, which is backing 
67-year-old Waldheim’s bid for the 
presidency in the May 4 elections, 
the paper termed the charges against 
Waldheim interference in the coun¬ 
try’s domestic politics. 

“Jewry has shown strength in the 
face of suffering like no other people 
on earth. But it has also often trans¬ 
cended the limits of prudence, when 
in possession oi power.” 

In Jerusalem, Peres's refusal to 
comment on the Waldheim affair 
was reiterated by the Foreign Minis¬ 
try, whose spokesman, Ehud Gol, 
said it would have to wait for addi¬ 
tional evidence to back np the 
charges. (AP, Reuter) 


needed to deter aggression and se¬ 
cure the peace.” 

The White House said that if Mos¬ 
cow seriously wanted to limit nuclear 
testing it should react positively to a 
proposal by Reagan that Soviet ex¬ 
perts observe a U.S. nuclear test in 
mid-April and examine U.S. veri¬ 
fication equipment. 

If this visit leads to agreement, 
Reagan would consider ratifying 
test-ban - treaties, the statement said. 

Gorbachev’s speech came two 
days before a Kremlin moratorium 
on nuclear tests announced last July 
was due to end. But he confirmed 
that an earlier offer to extend it 
beyond March 31 until the next U.S. 
test still held. 

(Reuter,' AFP) 


fended the PLP call for a strike and 
said it was appropriate on the 10th 
anniversary of Land Day. 

Relatively few residents of Taiba 
and other Arab villages heeded the 
strike call. Most Arab labourers 
showed up for work at neighbouring 
Jewish towns, and stores remained 
open, though many schoolchildren 
stayed home. 

In the Galilee, thousands 
attended a rally at Deir Hanna, 
where a group of youths, reportedly 
from the Sons of the Village move¬ 
ment, raised the Palestinian flag and 
chanted “With blood and spirit we 
will redeem Palestine.” The flag was' 
seized by Communist organizers of 
the rally, though another flag was 
later unfurled. 

The rally was preceded by a five- 
kilometre march from a monument 
in the nearby village of Salrhnin in 
memory of the Arabs killed in the 
1976 Land Day riots. 

Nazareth mayor Tewfik Zayyad of 
Hadash (Communists) denounced 
the PUP, and expressed support for 
Libya and pro-Syrian Druse in the 
Golan. 

Zayyad said the American-Libyan 
confrontation was the forerunner of 
an Israeli attack on Syria. But he said 
the war would not last long, intimat¬ 
ing that the Syrians, with the support 
of Russia, would be able to more 
than hold their own. 

Police and Border Police units 
were on standby in the area, but 
were not seen in the Arab villages. 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2) 


for ailing 

enterprises 

approved 

By AVITEMKIN and 
ASHER W ALLFISH 
The cabinet yesterday approved 
an aid package worth $350 million 
for Sole! Boneh, Kupat Holim Clalit 
and the cotton and building indus¬ 
tries. The package will include re¬ 
covery plans for the two Hist ad rut 
giants entailing, among other mea¬ 
sures, the dismissal of 3,900 workers 
within the coming two months, and 
another 1,100 later in the year. 

The cabinet also approved the 
extension of the levy on private cars, 
an education levy and a one-time 
levy on all pensioners with a mini¬ 
mum monthly income of NIS 800. 
The car levy will be paid in four 
instalments, starting on August 1. 
and its rate will be determined by the 
Treasury, which is seeking an annual 
revenue of $55 million from this 
levy. The ministry will also set the 
rates and conditions of payment of 
the one-time levy on pensioners 
which is to bring in $16 million. 

Treasury officials said that fami¬ 
lies with one child at school will pay 
$60, while those with two or more 
children at school will pay $120 a 
year; famili es with six schoolchildren 
or more will be exempt from the' 
levy. Residents in development 
areas, widows and parents receiving 
minimum income allowances will 
also be exempt. The cabinet 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Cabinet okays 
budget after 
agreement on 
new levies 


By Jerusalem Post Staff 

The Knesset is due today to 
approve the state budget for fis¬ 
cal 1986/7. which starts tomor¬ 
row. Last-minute approval for 
the budget was made possible 
after the cabinet yesterday de¬ 
cided on taxes and levies on the 
public, and agreed to transfer 
emergency aid to ailing Mistad- 
rut enterprises. 

The cabinet warned potentially 
rebellious backbenchers that it 
would not agree to last-minute man- 
euvres during the budget's second 
and third reading today. Finance 
Minister Moda'i has been empo¬ 
wered to withdraw the budget prop¬ 
osal if any unplanned sums are 
added to it or if the plenum does not 
endorse it. 

Moda'i was busy yesterday trying 
to calculate by how much yesterday's 
cabinet decisions would exceed 
budget limits. He said after the 
cabinet meeting that the only way to 
prevent a major blow to economic 
growth would be for Prime Minister 
Peres to obtain additional resources 
from abroad, a reference to Peres's 
efforts to get American aid for in¬ 
vestment in Israel. Peres leaves for a 
four-day visit to the U.S. today. 

Armed with yesterday's cabinet 


decision on emergency aid for Solel 
Boneh and Kupat Holim Qalit (see 
adjacent story). Peres last night se¬ 
cured the Alignment Knesset fac¬ 
tion's agreement to vote the budget 
today. 

Peres told Labour MKs that the 
derision to aid the ailing Histadrut 
bodies and the cotton fanners was a 

Kupat Holim's national council 
yesterday approved a budget of 
NIS 1,235,000,000. 

A total of NIS 126.4 million bas 
been set aside for repayment of debts. 

The two largest expenditure items 
in the budget are personnel (NIS 
480.9 million) and medical services 
(NIS 516.9). 

real achievement for the Alignment. 

The premier's remarks apparently 
persuaded the faction to support the 
budget, despite the previous vocal 
opposition from a majority of mem¬ 
bers ro the proposed education levy. 

The premier's remarks make it 
clear that approval of the budget and 
the rescue measures approved by the 
cabinet form a package deal, a com¬ 
promise reached to save Solel Boneh 
and Kupat Holim. 

Some Alignment MKs told repor¬ 
ters later that the faction wotiid 
(Continued on Page 7 1 


1986/7: A no-go year for economic growth 


A day before submitting its budget 
for the coming fiscal year, the gov¬ 
ernment decided to inject at least an 
additional quarter of a billion dollars 
into the total. This signals the direc¬ 
tion in which the economy is headed 
over the coming months’ For what 
we can now expect is that the govern¬ 
ment will turn on ihc cash flow to 
every factory and business that has 
been squeezed dry by the exorbitant 
interest rates imposed by the Bank 
oflsrael. 

It is already dear that 1986will not 
be the year of growth that the prime 
minister had hoped to convince the 
public it would be: Insteaditwill be a 



year in which all efforts will'be bent 
on preserving the status quo. on 
preserving jobs, and guarding party 
interests. 

It would be the height of farce for 
the government to keep its promise 
of delaying implementation of the 
budget should the Knesset Finance 
Committee or the plenum exceed 


the limitations set in the budget bill. 
For how can the government hope to 
discipline the Knesset when it has 
been unable to discipline itself? 

The government had no choice 
but to come to the aid of failing 
concerns. Labour ministers could 
not countenance the collapse of 
Sole! Boneh or Kupat Holim. Simi¬ 
larly. any thought of blocking aid to 
the troubled cotton fanners was out 
of the question given the enormous 
investments made in them in recent 
years. 

The weakness of the government - 
and for that matter of ail govem- 
(Contfnned on Page 7) 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK’S 
TAX FREE FOREIGN CURRENCY ACCOUNTS 

Designed to Satisfy your Mind and your Heart 





There are many 
reasons for saving y< 
earned money in an If 
and they shouldn’t be 
emotional ones. < 
business decisions are 

your heau - not wiin your nean. 

We at Israel Discount Bank have good 
reasons for asking you to save your money 
with us. Reasons that will satisfy the 
accountant, as well as the pioneer, in you. 
Whenever you deposit funds in our Tax Free 
Foreign Currency Accounts, you'll earn 
competitive interest that’s tax free. Your 
account is completely confidential and is 
accessible anytime. 


)ney works for you by 
terest, and it works for 
abling us to expand 
and keep the economy 
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THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Showers during morning; partly 
cloudy in afternoon. 

Yesterday's Yester da y's Today’s 



Humidity 

Min-Max 

Max 

Jerusalem 

61 

9-13 

16 

Golan 

84 

—13 

15 

Nahariya 

— 

— 

— 

Salad 

88 

8-11 

14 

Haifa Ron 

— 

— 

— 

Tiberias 

79 

15-22 

21 

Nazareth 

86 

10-15 

18 

Alula 

70 

12-17 

19 

Shomron 

69 

10-14 

17 

Tel Aviv 

61 

17-19 

20 

B-G Airport 

61 

14-18 

21 

Jericho 

30 

18-25 

26 

Gaza 

62 

16-19 

21 

Becrsheba 

39 

13-20 

23 

Eilat 

15 

18-26 

27 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


Sam Routsen, administrative assis¬ 
tant to U.S. Senator Steven Symms, 
spoke yesterday on “The U.S.A.’s 
Role in Central America," at the 
Truman and Davis Institutes of the 
Hebrew University. / 


Woman soldier 
commits suicide 

KIRYAT SHMONA. - A 19-year- 
otd woman soldier, voted runner-up 
in a Galilee beauty queen contest a 
few months ago. was found shot 
dead at her boyfriend's home here 
yesterday. Police say Sima Maloul 
committed suicide by shooting her¬ 
self in the head with an M16 rifle.. 

Maloul's body was discovered by 
her boyfriend, a dentist,'when he 
returned home from.woTk'. --o 

And in Rishon Lezion, a 59-year- 
old mother of five took her life 
yesterday afternoon after pouring 
gasoline over herself and igniting it, 
police said. 



Johannes Ran 


(Brutmann) 


Peres moots ME 
‘Marshall plan’ 
to Johannes Rau 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

Prime Minister Peres and West 
German opposition leader Johannes 
Rau yesterday discussed Peres’s plan 
for industrial nations to invest in the 
Middle East. 

Peres, according to aides, believes 
that development aid to such coun¬ 
tries as Jordan and Egypt could help 
shield pro-Western governments 
from upheavals brought about by the 
fall in world oil prices. . 

“I agree with the goals of this 
plan," Rau said. But, he added: “If 
it is to succeed all industrial nations 
must help.” 

Speaking later at a dinner given in 
honour of him and his wife by Peres 
and his wife, Sonia, at their Jeru¬ 
salem residence, Rau - leader of the 
Social Democratic Party - said that 
no German could advise the Jewish 
state in public about its policies. 

However, he pledged himself to 
do his utmost to further efforts for 
peace in the Middle East. He said “It 
is impossible that peace should not 
exist for nearly 40 years.” 

This sentiment was echoed by 
Bethlehem Mayor Elias Freij. 

He urged that the idea raised by 
King Hassan of Morocco that the 
Arabs appoint a leader to explore 
peace with Israel be taken up by the 
monarch himself. 

The Bethlehem mayor mourned 
lost opportunities for achieving 
peace, saying: “Our generation has 
sinned greatly in not making peace.' 1 


Stolen silver on show 

People who have been robbed of 
their household silver should go to 
Tel Aviv’s Dizeogoff Street police 
station where stolen silver utensils 
and artifacts are on-display. 

The items were found in the home 
of 70-year-old Mordechai Mozesh- 
vili, who has been arrested on suspi¬ 
cion of dealing in stolen goods. 


Pressure put on Peretz 

Firms to introduce summer time schedule 


By AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
■ Many firms are to introduce a summer time 
schedule - with Histadrut approval-whatever the 
verdict of the Interior Ministry’s summer time 
committee, which is due to report on the matter 
tomorrow, the Manufacturers Association has 
announced. 

And the Histadrut and private employers have 
agreed in principle to adopt an informal summer 
time work schedule should the committee decide 
against putting docks forward. 

Yesterday all European countries - with the 
exception of Albania - put their docks forward by 
an hour. 

A spokesman for the Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion told The Jerusalem Post, “Besides the savings 
in energy costs resulting from reduced use of air 
conditioning, our members have found that pro¬ 
ductivity rises during summer time operating 
hours.. 1 . 1 The manufacturers’ views are shared by 
economists at the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, who recommend a seven-month sum¬ 
mer time period from April to October. 

They also point to an increase in morale as 
employees look forward to an extra hour of 
daylight after leaving work. 

The summer time to mini ttee was appointed by 
Interior Minister Yitzhak Peretz several weeks 
ago, after Energy Minister Moshe Shahal 
announced plans tor a 182-day summer time 


period extending from March 27 to September 29. 
Shahal said it would save the country about $6 
million a year in fuel costs. 

But Peretz - the ultra-Orthodox Shas party 
minister authorized by law to issue time change 
orders - opposes summer time on religious 
grounds, as did hie National Religious party 
predecessor Yosef Burg. 

Orthodox opposition is based first on the incon¬ 
venience‘summer time causes Orthodox workers 
who may not have time to pray in the morning and' 
get to work on time: 

Another objection- is that business establish¬ 
ments such as cafes and restaurants that open for 
business at the dose of the Sabbath may be 
tempted to open before sundown. 

Shahal believes Peretz’s appointment of the 
study committee is a delaying tactic. He has 
warned that be will ask the cabinet at next 
Sunday's meeting to override Peretz's authority 
and proclaim summer time. 

The most comprehensive examination of the 
summer time issue was in 1984, by a committee of 
experts headed by former Labour Minister Moshe 
Baram. 

Of the 28 individuals and organizations, includ¬ 
ing government ministries, appearing before the 
body, 21 favoured summer time. They included 
economic organizations, educational institutions, 
public transport companies and security-related 
bodies. 


The Israel Defence Forces representative said 
the General Staff believed that summer tune 
would increase logistic and training efficiency 
“since there is no doubt that it would give the IDF 
more time for daytime tr aining , especially training 
activity dictated by daylight and atmospheric 
conditions." 

But the Cinema Owners Association com¬ 
plained that Saturday night’s second show would 
end after midnight, when there was no public 
transport. It would be difficult finding cinema staff 
willing to woTk well past midnight, they added. 

In addition to the Energy Ministry, the most 
enthusiastic supporters of summer time were the 
Ports Authority and the Productivity Institute. 

Roy Isacowaz adds: 

The Histadrut and the Coordinating Bureau of 
Economic Organizations, representing private 
sector employers, are to establish a joint commit¬ 
tee of six to deride how the informal summer time 
will be applied. It will entail workers beginning 
their day an hour earlier. 

In a letter to the chairman of the Interior 
Ministry committee, Histadrut central committee 
member Sbaul Ben-Simehon wrote that the past 
two years’ experience bad proved that summer 
time Contributed substantially to energy saving 
and worker productivity. He repeated Histadrut 
and employers' demands that the clock be put 
forward. 


Yeroham strike to spearhead development towns’ protest 


By LIORA MORIEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
YEROHAM. - Schoolchildren were 
sent home early yesterday as the first 
step towards a general strike called 
for by this development towns’s ac¬ 
tion committee - 

“The time has come to shake the 
powers that be from their apathy as 
far as Yeroham and other develop¬ 
ment towns are concerned,” council- 
woman Leah Shakdiel told The Jeru¬ 
salem Post. 

Four Knesset members, Jacques 
Amir (Alignment) and Yitzhak 


Peretz (Alignment) from Dimona; 
Charlie Biton (Hadash) and Ran 
Cohen (Citizens Rights Movement) 
joined hundreds of townspeople at a 
rally in the square. Five mayors from 
other development towns were also 
present. 

Local council chairman Baruch 
Elmakias went to Jerusalem at the 
head of a delegation to try and meet 
with Prime Minister Peres. 

"We must catch him and get some 
concrete promises,” Shakdiel said. 
She added that the action committee 
had derided to let children return to 


school today. Other strike action is 
to be derided on an ad hoc basis. 

“We are the spearhead for the rest 
of the development towns. We hope 
that the Histadrut and other councils 
will follow our lead and hold at least 
partial strikes in solidarity with our 
struggle,” she said. 

But Eli Hilleli, mayor of Dimona, 
which has a population nearly five 
times that of Yeroham’s, told The 
Post: “I see no reason to change my 
. style.” Hflleli has shunned strike 
action, preferring negotiations. "We 
all know that the government is deaf 


to development towns and has re¬ 
neged on all its promises to the 
Negev. We'll continue to build our 
towns in spite of the government,” 
he said. 

At the Sha'ar Hanegev Regional 
Council near Ashkelon yesterday 
afternoon, beads of several local and 
regional councils in the Negev met to 
discuss chairman Zvi Kazan's prop¬ 
osal to set up a Negev “parliament.” 

The proposal calls for a “parlia¬ 
ment” of 60 members to deaf with 
issues of special concern to the re¬ 
gion. 




Judge finds dentist guilty of causing child’s death 


Dr. Yosef Anais, 45, a professor 
of dentistry at the Hebrew 
University-Hadassah Dental 
School, was yesterday found guilty 
in the Jerusalem District Court of 
causing the death through negli¬ 
gence of Aya Zimmerman, 4, while 
giving her dental treatment. 

The child was brought to Anais's 
private surgery on March 1983 by 
her grandparents. Deriding that he 
had to extract two teeth and treat 
two others, Anais anesthetised the 
child with two-and-a-balf supposi¬ 
tories while she was in her grand¬ 
mother's arms. 

The anesthetic took effect after 
three minutes, when Anais put Aya 


in the dental chair, and gave her two 
injections in her gums. She remained 
deeply anesthetized throughout 
treatment. 

After the half-hour treatment, 
Anais told the grandparents to take 
the child home, even though she was 
still under the effect of the anesthe¬ 
sia. The dentist said Aya would 
come out of the anesthesia in three 
hours and remain asleep, and that 
the grandparents should under no 
circumstances wake her. They fol¬ 
lowed his instructions, but, four 
hours after treatment, noticed that 
she was not breathing. 

The grandfather tried unsuccess¬ 
fully to resuscitate the child and then 


called Magen David 'Adorn, whose 
doctor pronounced her dead. 

Judge DaHa Dorncr noted that on 
the basis of the evidence she had not 
been able to determine whether the 
dentist had given the child an over¬ 
dose of anesthetic. But, she noted, 
he had been qualified to administer 
the anesthetic. 

Anais had been negligent in send¬ 
ing tiie child home before she had 
come out of the anesthetic. “The 
accused knew that the anesthetic 
dose was high. The child did not 
respond while receiving treatment, 
and her reflexes were not ex¬ 
amined,” she said. 

Domer noted two previous cases 


in which young girts treated privately 
by Anais had needed medical care 
after anesthesia. In 1978 he sent 
Dorit Ben-Shitrit, 3, home while she 
was still under anesthesia. When it 
was found that she was in a coma, 
she was rushed to hospital and sent 
home only several days later. The 
second, parallel case involved Dita 
Micha, also 3. At that rime, Anais 
had been acting head of the depart¬ 
ment of community dentistry in the 
dental school. 

Domer criticized a Health Minis¬ 
try committee which had investi¬ 
gated the Ben-Shitrit case and found 
that treatment had not diverted from 
the norm. (Itim) 


Court told Stern suspected 
of ‘stealing at least $15m. 9 


Israel never asked for 
extradition of Latvian 




By BARBARA AMOUYAL 

Evidence submitted yesterday to 
the Tel Aviv Magistrates Court incri¬ 
minates Moshe Stem, former Jeru¬ 
salem branch manager of the North 
American Bank, in "at least seven” 
cases of fraud, embezzlement, 
forgery of bank documents and 
breach of trust, police investigators 
have said. 

Chief Superintendent Ya’acov 
Grossman of the Fraud Squad told 
the court that Stem is suspected of 
stealing “at least $15 million” from 
bank depositors. 

Stem was remanded in custody 
yesterday for 15 days after Judge 
Yitzhak Braz found “reasonable 
suspicion” to substantiate evidence 
submitted to the court. Stern was 
questioned yesterday for the third 
time by fraud squad investigators. 

“We started interrogating Stem 
the minute he stepped off the plane 
last Friday,” said a police spokes¬ 
man. Stem was extradited to Israel 
from France. 

Police sources said that material 
gathered during Stem’s seven- 
month absence abroad made it 
essential that an “intensive and un¬ 
abated” investigation be carried out. 

Braz rejected defence appeals to 
release Stem on bail, accepting argu¬ 
ments that he might try to sabotage 


the investigation or suborn witnes¬ 
ses. 

Police said Stem tried to escape to 
Brazil prior to his arrest in France. 
They said that fears that he would be 
arrested by airport police prevented 
him from using a Brazilian visa he 
had acquired five months earlier in 
New York. 

Stem is suspected of forging bank ■ 
collateral in private “grey market” 
dealings for the jfemsalem-America 
finance company that he owned 
jointly with North American Bank 
Chairman Yehoshua Halprin. 

Stem is alleged to have stolen 
funds from inactive bank accounts 
between January and August 1985. 

Police are now trying to piece 
together testimony from Halprin 
and former North American acting 
manager Hadassab Monsah. 

Police hope Stem will throw light 
on alleged improprieties in a 1983 
Bank of Israel loan to Bank 
Hapoalim, $10 million of which was 
transferred to the North American 
Bank. Monsah reportedly returned 
$525 million of die $10 million loan, 
which she and other bank .officials 
allegedly used to push up the bank’s 
shares in the stock exchange. 

Police suspect Monsah and Hal¬ 
prin played a role in Stem’s alleged 
embezzlement of the bank’s funds. 


By BARBARA. AMOUYAL 
For ttejensakm Post 

Israel has not asked the U.S. to 
extradite Elmars Sproges, the for¬ 
mer Latvian police chief suspected 
of killing thousands of Jews and 
Russian PoWs during World War n, 
a police spokesman said in Jeru¬ 
salem yesterday. 

Hjs statement contradicted re¬ 
ports published in New York oyer 
the weekend that Sproges was ex¬ 
pected to be deported to Israel in the 
coming weeks. 

The spokesman said that the 
police Nazi crimes investigator 
Menahem Rusak had amassed evi¬ 
dence incriminating Sproges in 
several war crimes. But the spokes¬ 
man denied any knowledge of ex¬ 
tradition proceedings. 

• Justice Ministry officials yesterday 
also denied U.S. reports of Sproges’s 
impending extradition. “We have 
not filed any such request,” said a 
ministry spokesman. 

Sproges was bom in Jelgava, Lat¬ 
via, on November 26,1914. In 1941 
he served as assistant police chief in 
Gulbene, where he is alleged to have 
personally murdered Jews after 
arresting them and confiscating their 


property. Sproges was later 
appointed police chief of Madona. 
Latvia, where he is suspected of 
killing Russian PoWs. He is also 
alleged to have participated in puni¬ 
tive campaigns in Byelorussia, 
where entire villages were burned 
and thousands of villagers brutally 
murdered. 

Sproges arrived in America in 
November 1950, and acquired 
American citizenship in April 1962. 
The U.S. Justice Department’s 
Office of Special Investigations initi¬ 
ated legal proceedings against him in 
August 1982. 

A U.S. district court ruled in May 
1984 in favour of Sproges, criticizing 
the OSI for foiling to present a 
“clear, convincing and unequivocal 
case against an American citizen.” 

In an appeal before a circuit court 
in November 1984. OSI officials in¬ 
sisted that Sproges had lied in his 
visa application and should there¬ 
fore be stripped of citizenship and 
deported. In January 1985, a second 
circuit court ordered Sproges strip¬ 
ped of his citizenship. 

Sproges, who lives in Brentwood, 
Long Island, has taken his case to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


LAND DAY 


(Continued from Page One) 

The army reinforced its checkpoints 
on West Bank roads. 

In East Jerusalem there was a 
near-total commercial strike, but 
shops remained open in other West 
Bank towns. 

Troops shot in the air and used 
tear gas at the Batata refugee camp 
near Nablus to disperse about 150 
demonstrators who unfurled a 
Palestinian flag. A curfew was later 
imposed on the camp. The Dehaishe 


camp was also put under curfew after 
an Israeli car was stoned and a 
passenger hurt by glass splinters. 
Earlier, troops fired in the air while 
pursuing another group. 

The prime minister’s Arab Affairs 
adviser, Yosef Ginat, told Israel 
radio that the relative calm on Land 
Day demonstrated the “maturity” of 
the Israeli Arab population, and its 
appreciation of- the government's 
efforts to resolve die community's 
pressing problems through dialogue. 


Police looking foracolleague 

By BARBARA AMOUYAL 
For The Jerusalem Post 

Police are searching for a 35-year- 
old colleague who has been missing 
for a week. 

Sergeant-Major Harush Maimon, 
a duty officer at Jerusalem’s Old City 
Kishle Station, was last seen leaving 
his Kiryat Hayovel home the morn¬ 
ing of March 24. At the time, he told 
his wife he planned to k£U himself. 

Family and colleagues say* 

Maimon has suffered from depress¬ 
ion and has attempted suicide at 
least twice in the past six months. He 
has also disappeared for brief 
periods. - ' Hams! 



Harush Maimon 



Israel Philharmonic won’t go to Poland after all 


By LEA LEV AVI 

TEL AVIV.-The Israel Philharmo¬ 
nic Orchestra will not go to Poland 
because it must honour its contract 
to play here for the Arthur Rubin¬ 
stein piano competition, conductor 
Zubin Mehta announced at a press 
conference here yesterday. 

He stressed that, contrary to press 
reports, neither he nor the orchestra 
had ever considered breaking their 
contract. The trip to Poland bad 
always been contingent on the 
Philharmonic finding another 
orchestra to take its place at the 
Rubinstein competition. There had 
even been an idea that a Polish 
orchestra might come here for the 
competition while the IPO per¬ 
formed in Poland, but that bad had 
to be scrapped for economic 
reasons. 


When IPO secretary-general Avi 
Shoshany visited Poland to explore 
the possibility of the orchestra play¬ 
ing there, it was believed that the 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra 
might undertake the Rubinstein 
competition commitment. “We ex¬ 
plained to the Poles that we might 
not be able to come, but they 
thought positively and sold ail the 
tickets - which is unfortunate,” 
Mehta said. 

The Jerusalem orchestra had set 
conditions which neither the IPO 
nor the Rubinstein competition 
could have accepted, Mehta said. 
They wanted a guarantee of four 
concerts at the Mann Auditorium in 
the coming season. "We told them 
we would be happy to let them play 
in our hall when we were out of town 
and the ball wasn’t already commit¬ 


ted to someone else. But we would 
want to consider each concert date 
individually, and not give them carte 
blanche, which could turn into a 
four-concert series. Other orches¬ 
tras would then also want to hold 
series in oiu-haU, and we would lose 
our flexibility of being able to re¬ 
hearse in our own hall, or to change 
performances when top artists have 
to change tire dates of their appear¬ 
ances here,” Mehta said. 

Zalman Sboval, chairman of the 
Rubinstein competition added that 
tiie competition had preferred the 
Philharmonic, but would have 
accepted the Jerusalem orchestra 
had it not been for tiie unacceptable 
conditions. 

Shoval said the Jerusalem orches¬ 
tra had wanted to replace the com¬ 
petition’s conductor, Jan KreatZ, 


(with whom a contract had already 
been signed) with a conductor of 
their choice - preferably rheir own 
musical director Gary Bertini - and 
they had also asked for more money 
than the Philharmonic. Shoval said. 

Prior commitments by the rpO 
and by Mehta preclude a reschedul¬ 
ing of the Polish tour in the foresee¬ 
able future. But Mehta believes that 
the contact with Poland will con¬ 
tinue. Several Polish artists, includ¬ 
ing Krentz, are due to appear with 
the Philharmonic this season and 
next year. 

Mehta angrily denied press re¬ 
ports that the IPO would have play¬ 
ed a concert of liturgical music at 
Auschwitz had the Polish tour taken 
place. ’T find it insulting that anyone 
thinks we would play there,” Mehta 
said. 
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Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek Id conversation with tend Sorts 
International Campaign Chairman David Hermelin,_ a t^the Bonds’ 
35th anniversary conference at Jerusalem’s Ramada KeoaKsuw-e 
Hotel last night At left is Israel Bonds’ world pres.dert and chi« 
executive Yefeida Halevy. thafaaum faadi) 


U.S. senator tells university audience 

‘Israel should work with ^ 
U.S. in fighting terrorism’ 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

A U.S. senator yesterday urged 
Israel to pursue a foreign policy of 
“peace through strength” and called 
for cooperation with the U.S. in 
fighting terrorism. 

“We have to stand together to 
fight against international terror¬ 
ism.” Senator Steven Symms (R- 
Idahot told an audience at the 
Leonard Davis Institute at the Heb¬ 
rew University. He also praised 
President Reagan's retaliation 
against Libyan leader Muammar 
Gaddafi. 

“I think Gaddafi is off his rocker,” 
Symms said of the Libyan leader 
whom be met in Libya in 1977 
{“slightly before he had completely 
gone over the wall into insanity”) 
while trying to sell agricultural pro¬ 
ducts from his home state. 

Symms decided to come to Israel 
despite the State Department's re- 


comendatkm to U.S. officials, to ~ ' 
postpone trips to the Middle Easr. 'T - 
refused to allow Gaddafi to be my . 
travel agent.” Symms said. . 

Symms does not see any of Israel** 
Arab neighbours following Egypt’s . 
example in recognizing the state. ~ 

“I pray for the day when the Araii; ■ 
states will begin to recognize thft- 

they share a common enemy with the 

state of Israel, and that is the Soviet •• 
Union,” the conservative senator 
said. ■» fl 

But until then. Israel should fair 
low a foreign policy affirmmg“peace v - 
through strength.” which Symms 
said is not a “slick slogan, but rather T 
an essential fact.” 

Symms, who defeated formej- 
senatoT Frank Church in 1980 and 
who stands for re-election in Novect 
ber, is visiting Israel for the first, 
time, as part of a congressional de¬ 
legation. 


Shcharanskys to visit U.S. 
despite threats from USSR 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Former Prisoner of Zion and Rus¬ 
sian civil rights activist Anatoly 
Shcharansky and his wife A vital in¬ 
tend to visit the U.S. in May despite 
reported threats from the Soviet Un¬ 
ion that if they go the current trickle 
of Soviet Jewish emigrants to Israel 
could be baited altogether. 

-The American weekly, U.S. News 
and World Report . reported that the 
USSR had warned Israel not to allow 
Shcharansky to make a coast-to¬ 
co ast trip and spread “anti-Soviet 
propaganda” as this would jeopar¬ 
dize the chances of other Jews 
wishing to leave the Soviet Union. 

The Shcharanskys are due to meet 
President Reagan in the White 
House and to receive a $100,000 
human rights award from Congress. 


They have also been invited to New 
York to see Mayor Edward Koch 
and to speak about Soviet Jewry 
before Jewish groups all over the 
country. 

Friends of Shcharansky told The d 
Jerusalem Post that when former# 
Prisoner of Zion Yosef Mendelevich r 
was about to be released five years 
ago he was warned to “shut up.” or 
other prisoners would never be •: - 
allowed to leave. * 'This is pure black¬ 
mail,"'said a friend of Shcfaaransr 

ky- 

Shcharansky last week started ex- 
tensive dental treatment at a clinic at 
Jerusalem's Hadassab University 
Hospital. He returned a few days 
ago from a month-long vacation in 
the North, and will continue being 
treated over the next few weeks. IBs 
teeth deteriorated during his years in 
a Soviet labour camp. 


Peres queried on Gaza settlements 


“I did not propose the dismantling 
of settlements in the Gaza Strip.” 
Prime Minister Peres declared at 
yesterday's cabinet meeting. 

The issue was raised by Minister 
without Portfolio Yosef Shaptra who 
demanded clarifications from the 
prime minister and accused him and 
the Labour Party of “inciting the 
dismantlement of the Jewish settle¬ 
ments in the Gaza Strip and breaking 
the national consensus.” 


Shapira however was not satisfied 
with the prime minister's reply.and 
said that “the public deserves a dear Ip 
denial or confirmation.” 

Last week the Labour committee 
preparing the party’s platform for its 
forthcoming convention derided to 
exclude the southern Gaza Strip 
from ^ security areas to remain in 
Israel s hands after a peace agree¬ 
ment with Jordan. 


In deep sorrow we announce the passing of 

ANSJECARDOZO rrv 

The funeral will take place today, 

March 31, at 2 p.m. at the Shamgar Funeral Home, 
and leave from there to Har Hazeitim. 

Shiva will be at the home of 

Evalina Lewenstein, 15 Reh. Sha’arei Tora, Jerusalem. 


The Family 


We mourn the death of my wife, 
our mother and grandmother 

LUCY (Lola) GELTNER 

The funeral took place in Rehovot 
on March 30,1986. 

Husband — Dr. Eliezer Gettner and family 


We deeply mourn the passing in London on Saturday, 
March 29,1986. of 

CHARLES BLOOMBERG 

Yetta Freed 

Hope Bloomberg 

Ada and (ssy Shapiro and ChUdrefi 

Family and Friends in Israel and abroad 


We deeply mourn the passing of our beloved friend 

debora lewin 

editor of "At” magazine, after a long illness. 

Mark Segal 
Josephs Danziger 
DaHa and Pinhas Eshet 
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By JUDY SIEGEL 
; ; Jerusalem Post Reporter 

• : Despite promises from Knesset 
- .*nembets and moral backing from 

the Health Ministry, it has not been 

• possible to raise 530 million to estab- 
.fish a fund for Israelis who need 
lirgent operations abroad. As a re- 

• suit, plans for the fund have been 
dropped, and MFCs will try through 
legislation to force the health au¬ 
thorities to finance such operations. 

In mid-December, 12 MKs, 
.^hs^ded by Yossi Sarid of the 
t ■■ Citizens’ Rights Movement, raised 
5100,000 to finance the liver- 
transplant operation of three-year- 
old Meir Zora in Pittsburgh. The 
operation was successful and the boy 
is recuperating slowly. 

, The dramatic life-and-deatb case 


raise $30 millio n for surgery abroad fails 


elicited public sympathy, but cither 
patients have had difficulty collect¬ 
ing the money needed for surgery 
abroad. 

The latest case is that of Menashe 
Horesh. a 24-year-old aeronautical 
expert who teaches at the Technion 
in Haifa. Horesh has a heart defect 
which was suddenly rendered very 
serious by a viral infection. He is 
now suffering from severe cardiac 
insufficiency and Israeli cardiolog¬ 
ists say the only way his life can be 
saved is by a heart transplant 
abroad. 

Only one transplant has been 
attempted in Israel by Dr. Morris 
Levy in the sixties, but it foiled. All 
patients needing heart transplant* 
must go abroad, where the operation 
costs about S200,000. 


t chaired by Dr. Moshe Mashiah to go 

abroad for the surgery, but that 
approval carries only few financial 
benefits. El A1 offers a half-price 
ticket; the Treasury waives the travel 
tax and levy on foreign currency; and 
the health funds pay a small per diem 

Friends of Horesh have opened an 
account for him at the Discount 
Bank, branch 50180 Tel Aviv, 
account number 735663, in the hope 
that the public will help finance 
surgery in California. Horesh is in 
, Sheba Hospital. 

|j-.; Some 20 to 30 Israelis a year 
ufiito receive approval from the Health 
Menasbe Horesh Ministry for urgent treatment 

abroad and thus are entitled to tax 
Horesh has received approval exemptions. A larger number are 
from a Health Ministry committee able to pay for treatment overseas 


filtfudi tit 


Menashe Horesh 


themselves or can raise money pri¬ 
vately. Ultra-Orthodox Jews, for ex¬ 
ample, almost never apply for minis¬ 
try approval, and raise’the funds 
within their own community. 

MK Sarid and MK Micha Reiser 
of Herut hope in the next Knesset 
session to push through legislation 
requiring the ministry and the His- 
tadrut’s Kugat Ho lim Clalit to pay 
for urgent operations which can only 
be done abroad. 

The ministry has approved in prin¬ 
ciple proposals to cany out liver 
transplants in Israel, but a date for 
beginning the procedure has not 
been set. 

The idea behind the original plan 
for a S30m. fond was that it would 
provide about S5m. a year interest to 
finance treatment abroad. 


Allowed to make test-tube babies privately 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Prof. Shlomo Mashiah,- head of 
the Sheba Hospital team which 
helped bring Israel’s first "frozen- 
embryo” t test-tube baby into the 
world last week, is to be permitted to 
perform test-tube fertilizations pri¬ 
vately. 

Mashiah will be the first gyneco¬ 
logist here to receive such a permit. 

■ He must now submit a detailed 
proposal to the ministry stating the 
hospital or clinic where he would like 
to perform the treatment, the cost to 
the patient and a commitment that 


patients at Sheba, who can’t afford 
private treatment, will not suffer as a 
result. 

The Jerusalem Posi first raised the 
issue last December 12, when it 
reported that thousands of childless 
couples were eager to undergo the 
treatment but couldn't because it 
was being offered only in a small 
number of hospitals, at no cost, but 
with a long waiting list. 

Dr. Moshe Lancet, head of Ka¬ 
plan Hospital’s obstetrics depart¬ 
ment, then told The Post that women 
must have the opportunity to pay for 
in vitro treatments, which would cost 


between 5500 and 51,000. 

Health Minister Mordechai Gur 
has now decided to expand the num¬ 
ber of test-tube fertilizations, follow¬ 
ing advances made bv Israeli ex¬ 
perts, expedaily Mashiah. 

The ministry also feels that if it 
does not permit test-tube techniques 
to be offered more widely, a black 
market may develop. ' 

Thousands of women have been 
waiting for years for the treatment, 
because of a shortage of public funds 
for the procedure. By the time they 
reach the bead of the queue, some 
may no longer be fertile. 


Soviets planning to raze Tbilisi synagogue 


WASHINGTON (JTA). - Soviet 
„ authorities are planning to bulldoze 
'one of the few remaining synagogues 
in the Soviet Union and build a 
public square on the site, the Simon 
Wiesenthal Centre in Los Angeles 
Was recently informed. 

In a letter to members of Congress 
last month, the centre reported that 
the Ashkenazi synagogue in Tbilisi, 
the capital of the Georgian Repub¬ 
lic, was scheduled for demolition. 

' Closing the building, the letter 
noted, would have an ’‘obvious tra- 
.gic impact” on the Tbilisi Jewish 
community of some 20,000. 

The report of the planned demoli¬ 
tion came from Isai and Grigori 
Goldstein, two brothers from Tbilisi 
who were recently granted an exit 
visa to Israel after seeking to leave 
■Russia for 15 years, according to 
■Rabbi Abraham Cooper, associate 
dean of the centre. 

The Goldsteins are due to arrive in 
Vienna on April 15. 


The Tbilisi synagogue is one of 
two in the Georgian capital, and one 
of only 55 in, the Soviet Union. 

The planned demolition fits the 
Soviet partem of trying to “dash 
hopes internally” whenever there is 
talk in the West of impending liber¬ 
alization, Cooper said. 


Since the Goldsteins were told 
they would be permitted to leave, 
two Jews have been arrested in Tbil¬ 
isi - one, BezaJel Shalomashvili, 22, 
who was charged with draft evasion, 
Alexei Magarik. who Cooper said 
had been arrested on trumped-up 
drug possession charges. 


Israeli magazine launched in UK 


By JERRY LEWIS 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - An Israeli-produced 
colour magazine, which depicts 
aspects of the country not usually 
shown in other publications, was 
launched at a reception in Parlia¬ 
ment last week. Editor Yadin Ro¬ 
man invited potential British sub¬ 
scribers to “see Israel from their 
armchairs.” 

A leading member of the House of 
Lords. Baroness Elliot, praised the 


quality of Eretz. which features arti¬ 
cles on the archeology, geography 
and natural history of Israel. 

In particular, she said, the maga¬ 
zine showed Israel’s agricultural de¬ 
velopment , which was “fan tastic.” ■ 
Roman, and his wife Dita Kohl, 
who is the magazine’s art editor, told 
MPs and peers that they started the 
quarterly after they had met when 
working as tour guides. 

MP Greville Janner congratulated 
the editorial team on the magazine. 


ByTOMTUfcEND. 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LOS ANGELES. - Why do all the 
weirdos, faddists and cultists end up 
in Los Angeles? The answer was 
given many years ago by the 
architect Frank Lloyd Wright, who 
visualized America as a giant tilt- 
board along whose incline all the 
loose nuts rolled west until they 
came to the ocean’s edge in Southern 
California. 

That theory, dubbed the “con¬ 
tinental tilt,” has since been con¬ 
firmed by generations of expatriate 
British novelists, east coa£t journal¬ 
ists and visiting foreign correspon¬ 
dents, who have tom away the 
phohy Hollywood veneer and ruth¬ 
lessly exposed the wasteland be¬ 
neath. 

- Two centuries after Spanish mis¬ 
sionaries founded El Pueblo de 
Nuestra Sen ora la Reina de Los 
Angeles de Produncula, the descrip¬ 
tive cliches surrounding LA have 
grown as fast as the freeways stretch¬ 
ing along the endless housing tracts. 

Los Angeles, as every literate per¬ 
son well knows, consists of: Twenty 
^suburbs in search of a city. Plastic 
'"people, whose values are judged by 
the size of their cars. Nubile starlets 
in swimming-pool orgies. Streets 
'without pedestrians and traffic jams 
Tat 60 miles per hour. An eye-stinging 
^blanket of smog the year around. A 
■vulrural desert excreting the escapist 
*pap of television and the movie stu¬ 
dios. 


I 


How can one live in a city. New 
Yorker Woody AHen asks in the film 
Annie Hall, whose supreme con¬ 
tribution to American civilization is 
the privilege of malting a right turn 
against a red light? 

Jewish Los Angeles is like the rest, 
only more so, according to Israeli 
and other Jewish reporters forced to 
spend a few days in the Big Orange 
before escaping north to sophisti¬ 
cated San Francisco. 

Long on imagination, if short on 
perspective and geographical 
orientation, they tend to paint a map 
of Jewish Los Angeles dominated by 
Beverly Hills and Hollywood: colour 
the former ostentations wealth and 
the latter crude vulgarity. 

Many such penetrating exposes 
conclude on a puzzled note. If every¬ 
thing is so bad, why do thousands of 
newcomers from aD over the world 
persist in settling in LA and submit¬ 
ting themselves to the barrenness of 
its synthetic lifestyle? 

“There must be something magic¬ 
al that this transitory visitor has 
missed,” wrote one highly critical, if 
honestly perplexed, Israeli corres¬ 
pondent. 

like most of his colleagues, that 
reporter hadn't overlooked the 
miraculous - he merely missed the 
unobtrusive. Unlike Jerusalem, 
Paris or San Francisco, the attraction 
of Los Angeles does not lie in its 
natural or man-made landscape, but 
in the pleasant, informal way of life 
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most of its working and middle class 
citizens enjoy. To reverse the Amer¬ 
ican tourist platitude, LA is a nice 
place to live, but I wouldn’t want to 
visit there. 

What can the Angelenos offer the 
touring relative from Tel Aviv or 
Baltimore? Of course, the manda¬ 
tory trip to Disneyland, which is 
good fun for a day. There are the 
touted tours past the alleged homes 
of movie stars, who have generally 
moved somewhere else. Downtown, 
we have a carefully preserved touch 
of the city's old Mexican heritage, 
surrounded by souvenir shops. 

But where is the Hollywood, 
whose glamour has fuelled the 
adolescent fantasies of millions from 
Bangor to Bangkok? It is a neigh¬ 
bourhood of modest homes, whose 
main drag, Hollywood Boulevard, is 
infested with young runaways, gays, 
prostitutes and gawking Midwest 
tourists. The big studios left Holly¬ 
wood decades ago for outlying parts 
of Los Angeles and only one, Uni¬ 
versal, welcomes visitors, at a stiff 
entrance fee. 

The “real” Los Angeles must be 
lurking somewhere along the 1,120 
kilometres of freeway, but it isn’t 
pinpointed on any map and is rarely 
encountered by the frustrated tour¬ 
ist. Even long-term visitors are hard 
put to discover the mood and feel of 
the city, and the Los Angeles of the 
Jews, despite their number and in¬ 
fluence, is at least as elusive. 

Give or take a few thousand, half a 
milli on Jews live in the greater Los 
Angeles metropolitan area, more 
than in Tel Aviv, or Jerusalem or in 
all of Great Britain. 

There is no way to put 500,000 
Jews in a demographic strait-jacket, 
but let's start with a couple of the 
most common assumptions. 

Yes, Hollywood - as shorthand 
for the cinema and television, indus¬ 
tries - is still predominantly Jewish, 
though not as exclusively as in the 
pioneer days when Louis B. Mayer, 
Sam Goldwyn, Adolph Znkor and 
Harry Cohn held undisputed sway. 
Most of the studios, independent 
production companies, theatre 
chains and talent agencies are 
headed by Jews, while the Writers 
Guild is practically a Semitic closed- 
shop. Such names as Rubinstein, 
Benjamin and Goldblum appear 
more and more often on the mar¬ 
quees, aspiring to the supeistardom 
of a Barbra Streisand, Paul Newman 
or Woody Allen. 

No, Beverly Hills is not the heart- 
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Fifth of Zionist yeshivot 
grads don’t serve in army 


By JOEL REBIBO 

Pupils at yeshiva high schools are 
unofficially encouraged not to serve 
in the army or in its hesder program¬ 
mes that combine military* service 
with yeshiva study, according to an 
official of Ne'emanei Tora Va’avo- 
da, a religious-Zionist organization. 

“Last year, an unprecedented 20 
per cent of yeshiva high school 
graduates did not go into the army or 
into hesder." Dr. Yehezkel Cohen 
told The Jerusalem Post yesterday. 

“Half of the teachers in these 
supposedly Zionist schools are from 
the Aguda stream and preach that 
the way to serve the country is to 
study Tora. Army service is for those 
who don’t study, they say.” 

Cohen says that pupils at yeshiva 
high schools which offer a secular 
curriculum are encouraged to leave 
and go to yeshivot that have no such 
programmes. Cohen met recently 
with Knesset Education Committee 
head Nahman Raz to report on the 
40 yeshiva high schools. 

“Though there are some excep¬ 
tions,such as Rabbi Shlomo Riskin’s 
school in Efrat. the majority of 
yeshiva high schools have swung for 
to the Orthodox right.” he said. 

Last year, yeshiva high school 
pupils were invited to attend a 
“values” seminar in Arad. Others 
have followed at intervals. 

“For five dollars the youngsters 
spend four days in a hotel where they 
hear guest speakers such as Uri 
Zohar (the one-time popular enter¬ 
tainer turned ultra-Orthodox), "said 
Cohen. “The prayer for the welfare 
of the state is not recited at ser¬ 


vices. 

Pupils of state-religious high 
schools are exposed to the Aguda 
message at study days organized in 
their schools as well' as at seminars 
given by the “El Hamekorot" (to the 
roots) and “Masoret Avot” (herit¬ 
age of our fathers) organizations.” - 

“They are run by the same people 
under two different names, so that 
they can get money from two sources 
within the Education Ministry,” 
charged Cohen. 

“These people are clever, and are 
careful not to state their message 
explicitly,” said Cohen. “But at the 
end of last year, they slipped and 
openly told the young people not to 
go into the army and to leave their 
schools and join yeshivot.” 

At a seminar held inr B’nei Brak, 
young women were told that skin 
cancer was a disease caused by im¬ 
modest dress and that their duty in 
life was to work so that their hus¬ 
bands could study in yeshivot. 

Cohen says that parents of chil¬ 
dren in state-religious schools are 
being deceived. “If they want this 
type of education, they can enrol 
their daughters in (the ultra- 
Orth odox) Beit Ya’acov schools and 
their sons in yeshivot,” he said. “But 
they are under the impression that 
they're sending their children to 
Zionistscbools." 

Cohen wants the Education 
Ministry to insist that state-religious 
high schools employ only those with 
a religious-Zionist background, and 
that any ultra-Orthodox teachers 
already in the system be confined to 
teaching ninth and tenth graders. 


l&nd’ofios Angfete Jewry Wd’it% 
-not the wealthiest, £py in the world 
(or even in Southern California). 
Beverly Hills, actually an indepen¬ 
dent municipality completely sur¬ 
rounded by Los Angeles, has only 
15.000 Jews, or 3 per cent of the 
metropolitan total. True. Beverly 
Hills provides much of the Jewish 
community's leadership, while Hol¬ 
lywood lags behind, but most spend 
their lives largely untouched by their 
proximity to the two famous en¬ 
claves. 

The local custom of moving every 
few years, and the influx of Jews 
from the East Coast and Midwest, 
from Israel, Iran and Russia make it 
easy for Jews who are so inclined to 
disappear in the city’s ethnic melting 
pot. It is a constant frustration of 
fund-raisers that so many Jewish 
millionaires, who must be out there 
somewhere, never figure on the lists 
of prospects. 

Jews are scattered throughout the 
sprawling metropolis. Almost half 
reside in the middle-class dormitory 
suburbs of the San Fernando Valley, 
and other concentrations are on the 
affluent West Side, while many of 
the elderly and poor, now joined by 
Russian and Israeli immigrants, 
have remained in the older Fairfax 
area. 

What demographic studies don’t 
show, and what escapes most tour¬ 
ists, is the daily lifestyle of the city's 
Jews. The Messiah has not yet ar¬ 
rived in Los Angeles, but few resi- 


’ dent Jews would Wtempted to re- 
j turn to the old shtetl§jp £jfew York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland or Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

The sun mellows life's tribulations 
and shines impartially on Hassid and 
agnostic, movie mogul and pension¬ 
er, while the beach, swimming pool, 
tennis court or jogging track are not 
far away. 

There is a choice of 130 synago¬ 
gues; for the avid reader there are 
four Anglo-Jewish newspapers, and 
for the political, charitable or social 
joiner, there are more than 500 orga¬ 
nizations affiliated to the central 
Jewish Federation Council. 

Innovation is more revered than 
tradition, informality more than 
convention, and new forms of reli¬ 
gious, social and sexual practice - 
some rational, others wild - flourish 
unhindered. 

From the beginning, Jews have 
been among the commercial leaders 
of Los Angeles, but during the past 
decade they have also advanced 
from the political backstage to stand 
for high and modest offices. 

My city councilman, country su¬ 
pervisor, state assemblyman, state 
senator and congressman are all 
Jewish. Two of the most recent 
White House advisers on Jewish 
affairs, Albert Spiegel in the Reagan 
administration and Edward Sanders 
under Jimmy Carter, are former 
presidents of the L.A. Jewish Fed¬ 
eration Council. 




Inquisitive bystanders peer into a store window shattered by a car in 
the Geula neighbourhood of Jerusalem yesterday. iRahamim Israelii 


HOME NEWS IN BRIEF 


King David is top 
of biblical pops 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

King David is the most popular 
biblical figure among sixth and ninth 
grade pupils in secular schools, 
according to survey results-released 
yesterday by the Education Minis¬ 
try. Deborah is the most popular 
woman. 

The survey shows that pupils value 
Bible study as a means of under¬ 
standing Jewish culture and litera¬ 
ture. 

A significant number said that 
Bible study affected their political 
outlook. 

Nearly 25 per cent of sixth grade 
pupils and 9 per cent of ninth graders 
said that their Bible grade was more 
important to them than their math 
grade. 

Health officials meet 
in Kiryat Shmona today 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The executive of the Health 
Ministry is to meet in Kiryat Shmona 
today to discuss the health problems 
of the northern development town. 
The executive rarely holds its weekly 
meetings outside Jerusalem. 

Health Minister Mordechai Gur, 
Deputy Minister Shoshana Arbeli- 
Almoslino. Director-General Dan 
Michaeli and eight other senior 
minis try officials are to attend. . 

- Representatives of the HistadruCs 
Kupat Holim Clalit health fond, 
Magen David Adorn and other 
health institutions have been in¬ 
vited. 

Gut’s initiative is intended as a 
sign of identification with the border 
town, which last week was the target 
of a Katyusha attack on a schoolyard 
in which four people were wounded. 


IDF ‘will support 
later enlistment 9 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Israel Defence Forces’ tech¬ 
nological needs will eventually cause 
the army to support the stand of 
pupils who want 15 years of school¬ 
ing before their army service, rather 
than the current 12 years, Yisrael 
Goralnik, director-general of the 
Ort vocational schools network said 
yesterday. 

“As the IDFs technological needs 
become more advanced, it will also 
prefer to enlist trained manpower," 
he said. 

“There is increasing pressure by 
students who want to continue 
directly to advanced studies, rather 
than break the continuity by army 
service,” he told a press conference 
marking the opening of Ort Week. 

He estimated that “within 10 
years, the number of those postpon¬ 
ing their army service to complete 
higher education or vocational train¬ 
ing will have doubled or tripled.” 


Taxi driver sentenced 
for road-aeddent death 

Ashkelon taxi driver Shalom 
Dingor. who killed a man in a road 
accident in 1984. was yesterday 
given a six-month suspended sent¬ 
ence, fined NIS300 and had his driv¬ 
ing licence suspended for IS months. 

In passing sentence in the Jeru¬ 
salem Magistrates' Court. Judge 
Avraham Ben-Hador noted that 
Dingor had had a blameless 35-year 
driving record and that he had been 
invalided for life as a result of the 
accident. 

The accident occurred when Ding- 
or's car swerved into the oncoming 
lane near A tarot and collided with a 
police van driven by Rav-Pakad 
Yehonatan Licht. of national police 
headquarters, who was killed in the 
crash, (ltim) 

Israel-Austria group 
slams Kreisky 

The Jerusalem-based Israel- 
Austria Society yesterday protested 
against a statement by former Au¬ 
strian chancellor Bruno Kreisky 
who. they said, had attempted to 
involve Israel in the controversy ab¬ 
out ex-UN secretary-general Kurt 
Waldheim's war record. 

Kreisky is reported to have said 
that Israel “never trusted Wal¬ 
dheim" and that "they (the Israelis) 
have always been deeply distrustful 
of the LIN. Once, after all. they even 
killed a UN mediator. Folke Bema- 
dotte. (Vice Premier and Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak) Shamir was with 
them at the time.” 

Most Israelis overweight 

Seventy per cent of Israelis over 
the age of 20 are overweight, 26 per 
cent seriously so. 

Almost 96 per cent of Israelis who 
go on diet later regain some or much 
of the lost weight either because they 
don't change their eating and living 
habits, or because they lost weight 
too quickly. Children are also over¬ 
weight, largely because parents 
teach them that sweet things are a 
“reward." 

This and related diet information 
will be the focus of TVs Between die 
Chairs family magazine at 8.02 p.ra. 
on Wednesday. A number of health 
experts will be taking part. 

Jerusalem bomb 
damages cars 

A small bomb exploded yesterday 
morning in Jerusalem’s French Hill 
neighbourhood. No one was in¬ 
jured, but several cars were dam¬ 
aged. 

Police said that the bomb had 
been hidden underneath a car 
parked in front of an apartment 
building on Rehov Etzel. 
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To our new offices at 29 Allenby st. 
Our new phone numbers are: 
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nilffilUN NEWS 


3 tankers hit in two days 

by Iran , Iraq air raids | biggest protest 


Over 50,000 in 
South Korea’s 


MANAMA. Bahrain (AP). - Two 
tankers, the Norwegian Berge King 
and the Panamanian Stelios, wens 
raided by Iranian helicopters in the 
central sector of the Gulf waters in 
less than 24 hours, marine salvage 
executives reported yesterday. 

Both tankers were bound for 
Saudi Arabia's RasTanura terminal, 
to lift crude oil shipments. 

The attacks, which took place in 
almost the same location some 
96km. east of Qatar, occurred about 
6:00p.m. Saturday and at 12:05 p.m. 
yesterday, the executives said. 

The 103,000-ton Stelios put out a 
distress signal but later cancelled the 
Mayday and said it required no 
assistance and was proceeding to 
destination. 

Earlier, the captain of the Berge 
King reported that two Iranian heli¬ 
copters had raided the Norwegian 
vessel, “but one of the two rockets 
they fired fell in the sea and the other 
lodged in the air-conditioning. We 
now have a rocket on the ship and 
that's all," he said. 

The Iranian attacks were in appa¬ 
rent retaliation for the Iraqi crip¬ 
pling earlier Saturday of the 


Liberian-registered supertanker 
Hawaii, hours after it bad lifted a 
shipment of crude oil from Iran's 
Kharg Island terminal in the north¬ 
eastern sector of the Gulf. 

The 372,000-ton Hawaii was 
attacked and set ablaze at dawn at a 
point'approximately 90km. south of 
Kharg, carrying 22 million barrels of 
Iranian crude. 

Iranian salvage crews and Dutch 
Smit International tugboats put out 
the fire about 24 hours later and 
salvaged the shipment. 

The Hawaii's 31-member crew of 
Greeks and Asians were rescued 
unharmed by the Iranians. 

Iraq has been attacking ships in 
the vicinity of Iran's key Kharg ter¬ 
minal since February 1984, with the 
avowed purpose of undermining its 
enemy and pressuring the Teheran 
regime to accept a negotiated settle¬ 
ment of the five-year-old Gulf War. 

Iran has set the pattern of retaliat¬ 
ing ship by ship for these attacks. 
The Iranian raids have often been 
carried out on commercial vessels 
sailing in the southern neutral sector 
of the Gulf. 


S. African blacks end school 
boycott, call 3-day strike 

boycotts have put radical youths at 
the forefront of clashes with troops 
and police during two years of vio¬ 
lent upheaval in South Africa's black 
townships, should return to school 
next week after the Easter holiday. 

Seeking other ways of pressing 
Pretoria to end race discrimination,, 
the conference urged black adults to 
join a three-day national strike in 
June, to refuse to pay rent and to 
boycott white shops. 

It called on foreign companies to 
pull their money out of South Africa 
and on foreign governments to re¬ 
fuse landing rights to state-nm South 
African Airways. 


DURBAN (Reuter).-Delegates to 
a crucial conference on the fight 
against apartheid voted yesterday to 
end a boycott of black schools and 
instead call for a three-day national 
strike. 

The National Education Crisis 
Committee (NECC) said 1,500 dele¬ 
gates from grassroots organizations 
gave solid backing to the agreement 
at an all-night conference in Chats- 
worth, a Durban township zoned for 
people classified as Indians. 

Spokesmen told a press confer¬ 
ence the NECC had decided that 
pupils, whose widespread school 


Indian police nab 3 Sikhs 
wanted for Punjab murders 


JULLUNDUR, India (AP).-Police 
and paramilitary troops yesterday 
captured three Sikhs, hours after 
they allegedly killed eighr people in 
hit-and-run terrorist attacks in trou¬ 
bled Punjab state, authorities said. 

Police and paramilitary forces 
searched the Juliundur countryside 
during the night and recovered two 
semi-automatic guns, two rifles, 
three revolvers and-a jeep. Officials 
said the killers bad used the weapons 


and the jeep. But Manbir Dingb, the 
alleged terrorist leader, escaped. 

The killings occurred late Satur¬ 
day night, when gunmen drove a 
jeep through three villages, shooting 
people along the roadside. In a simi¬ 
lar attack a day earlier, gunmen 
killed at least 10 Hindus in the near¬ 
by dty of Ludhiana. 

Officials had reported 12 fatalities 
in the most recent attack but later 
revised the toll to eight 



WORLD ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 

World Conference 
of Magshimei Aliya 

Kfar Hamaccabia, Ramat Gan, Tel. 03-715715 
March 31 —AprH 3,1986 

Monday, March 31,1986 

6:45-930 p.m. Opening Ceremony—Henry Crown Hall, Jerusalem 

Theatre 

Remarks: 

Mr. Cha Im Herzog, President of the State of Israel 
Mr. AryeLDuWn, Chairman of the World Zionist 
Organization and Jewish Agency Executives 
Mr. Teddy Koflek, Mayor of Jerusalem 
A Representative of the MagfMmlm 

Recess 

Musical Programme: 

"We Are Here" Ensemble 
Moderator Mr. Daniel Pe'er 

Tuesday, April 1,1986at Kfar Hamaccabia 
930-10-.30 a.m. Plenary Session No. 1—PtanaiyHaB 

Hagshamat Aliya—An Existential Need of the 
Jewish People 

Panel Discussion with the participation of 

Dr. Benyamfn Zeev Begin 

Mr.HananPorat 

Dr.CarmlYogev 

Mr.MuklTzur 

Moderator: Dr. Gkfeon ShJmonf, Shkxno ArgorChair In 
IsraeWDiaspora Relations, The Hebrew University 

Continuation of Plenary Session No. 1 
Plenary HaU 

Hagshamat Aliya—An Existential Need of the 
Jewish People 

Response of Representatives of the Magshimim 
Movements 


130-330p.m. 
3:00-6:00p.m. 


6:00-7:30 p.m. 
730-1 030am 


Recess and hatch 

Ha gs hama t Anya—An Existential Need of foe 
Jewish People 
Discussion in six workshops 
Recess and dinner 

Hagshamat ADya—An Existential Need of the 
Jewish People 

Continuation of discussion in six workshops 

Wednesday, Aprl»2,1986at War Hamaccabia 
9.-00-1030 am. Plenary Session No. 2—Plenary Han 

A Survey of the Caesarea and Herzfiya Process— 
Mr. Rami Komblum 


1030 a.m.- 
130 p.m. 


130-330 p.m. 
3:00-630 p.m. 
630-730 p.m. 
7:30-1030p.m. 


Discussion In six workshops: 

— Is there a need to change the relations between the 
Magshinnm movements and the World Zionist 
Organization? 

— In this connection, should a wortdmovementof 
Magshimim be established? 

— What form of autonomy should such a movement 
have witfm tee World Zionist Organization? 

Recess and lunch 

Continuation of discussions to stx workshops 

Recess and tfinnar 

Continuation of dlscusslorta to six workshops 


Thursday, April3,1988at War Hamaocabia 
930-1230 noon Plenary Session No. 3—PlenaryHafl 

Reports from the workshops 
Debate and adoption of rewfutions 
1230 noon Closing of the Con f ere nce 

Rsmarks: 

Mr. YHzhak Shamir, Vice Premier and MJnisterfor 
Foreign Affairs 

Mr. YaafcovTsur, Minister of Absorption 

Mr. Chaim Aharon, Head of Aliya and Absorption 

Department 

Summation: 

ARepresentatfvetf the Magshimim 
Mr. Arye L. Dulzfn, Chairman of the Executive of the 
Wortd Zionist Organization and the Jewish Agency 
Festive Lunch—MaccabiaHafl 
330p.m. Adjournment 


KWANGJU, South Korea. - Tens 
of thousands of protesters marched 
through the southern dty of Kwang¬ 
ju in an anti-government demonstra¬ 
tion yesterday after opposition lead¬ 
er Kim Young Sam urged President 
Chun Doo Hwan to make political 
reforms or suffer the fate of ousted 
Philippine leader Ferdinand. Mar¬ 
cos. 

The protesters described Chun as 
a military dictator and demanded his 
tion. 

rally was probably the biggest 
in South Korea since Chun, a former 
general, assumed the presidency in a 
military takeover after the assassina¬ 
tion of Park Chung Hee in 1979. 

Reporters estimated the crowd at 
tiie rally at between SO,000 and 
100.000. 

' Police in Seoul yesterday stopped 
dissident leader Kim Dae Jung from 
taking a plane to Kwangju, the 
second time in a week that police 
foiled an attempt by the 61-year-old 
Kim to attend a protest rally. 

Last Sunday, Kim was prevented 
by a group of plain dothes police 
from taking a train bound for Pusan, 
South Korea's second-largest dty. 
(AP, Reuter) 


Sudan rejects U.S. 
criticism of arms 
deal with Libya 

KHARTOUM (AP). - Sudan’s De¬ 
fence Minister Osman Abdallah 
yesterday lashed out at a U-S. state¬ 
ment criticizing Libyan-Sudanese 
military cooperations. 

“The U.S. does not have the right 
to interfere in our relations with 
L/bya, ” Abdallah told the El-Sahafa 
newspaper. “This is something we 
do not accept.'* 

Osman was reacting to a state¬ 
ment by State Department spokes¬ 
man Charles Redman last Friday 
criticizing the Sudanese government 
for seeking Libyan bombers and 
military aid to counter rebels in the 
south. 

Earlier this month, Libya pro¬ 
vided Sudan with a shipment of 
military vehides and equipment, in¬ 
cluding a loan of at least four of its 
seven Soviet-supplied Tupelov-22 
bombers. Western diplomats say the 
fighter planes were used to bomb 
rebels in the southern rebel-held 
regions of Rumbek and Yirol. 

Redman also announced that 
Washington had cut off most of its 
aid to economically troubled Sudan 
for failure to meet its debt repay¬ 
ments. Of the $152.8 million allo¬ 
cated for 1986, $50m. in food aid 
have already been delivered as 
emergency assistance, be said. 


7Arabsmjured 
by bomb in Berlin 

BERLIN (AP). - A bomb exploded 
outside the offices of a German- 
Arab friendship assodation. injur¬ 
ing seven Arabs, West Berlin police 
reported yesterday. 

The bomb, made with commer- 
dally available materials, went off 
late Saturday night outside the 
German-Arab Society offices on the 
first floor of a 12-storey, mostly 
residential, building. 

Two of the seven injured were 
hospitalized with broken bones. 

The German-Arab Society, 
founded in West Berlin last year, is 
dedicated to improving relations and 
understanding between Germans 
and Arabs. 
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Svetlana sees U.S. Embassy 

officials, may seek return 


% 


MOSCOW (AP). - A U.S. diplorfiat 
confirmed yesterday that Svetlana 
Allilnyeva, the daughter of the late 
Soviet leader Josef Stalin, has con¬ 
tacted the embassy here. But he said 
privacy regulations prevent disclo¬ 
sure of the nature of the communica¬ 
tions. . , _ 

The Sunday Tunes of London re¬ 
ported that Alliluyeva has applied to 
Soviet authorities for permission to 
return to the West 

AlKluyeva returned to Moscow m 
November 1984 after 17 years in the 
West, and both she and her daugh¬ 
ter, Olga Peters, were granted 
Soviet citizenship. Stalin s daughter 
had defected to the U.S. during a 
trip to New Delhi in 1967. 

Both Alliluyeva and her daughter 
continue to hold U.S. citizenship, 
embassy spokesman Jaroslav Verner 
said yesterday. 

“I cannot go into detail on the 
substance of it, but, yes, there has 
been communication with the consu¬ 
lar department. All I can say is that 


we have been in contact with Sveda^ > 


na. 


The Sunday Tunes reported that V, 
Aliluyeva recently arranged with 
Soviet authorities for her daughter - 
to return to the U.S. and that AUi-i 
luyeva has applied for permission to 
jom her daughter when she goes*.:^, v 
Olga, 14, is the daughter of Allt - : 
luyeva and American architect WU-- 
liam Peters, who were diyorced m v 

1973. - 

Alliluyeva said when she returned 
to the Soviet Union that .she\hadi‘ / 
never been happy in the West, and; 
that she was used for propaganda - 
purposes by the Central Intelligence;^.. 
Agency. - ‘ 

She has been living in an apart- - r = 
ment in Tbilisi, the capital of the v - 
Georgian republic that was her-. " 
father's birthplace. 

In Washington, the State Depart-* - 
ment confirmed U.S. officials nx - 
Moscow have had contacts with AU5- 
luveya, but a spokesman declined to 

say what had been discussed. 


Hefmeted and masked members of the ultra-leftist Chukakn-ha raise 
fists in an anti-airport rally near the new Tokyo International .airport 
yesterday. (AFPWephoto) 

Japanese leftists admit rocketing police 

NARTTA, Japan (AFP). — The militant leftist Chukaku-Ha yesterday 
claimed responsibility for a rocket bomb attack on Friday on the Osaka police 
headquarters. 

Three home-made petrol bombs were fired against the headquarters, but 
failed to explode. 

In a statement read ont at a rally here to protest against a planned 
expansion of the new Tokyo International Airport, the group said the attack 
was in retaliation for the arrest of senior members of jthe group earlier this 
month. 



Mansdorf gets top berth 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


St. Denis volcano erupts again 

ST. DENIS, Reunion (AP). - Hie Pi ton de la Fournaise volcano, which has 
been active on.this Indian Ocean island for the past two weeks, erupted again 
Sunday, pushing a weak flow of lava from a crater at the2,6SI-metre level. 

The weak eruption followed two days of seismic activity, according to 
officials at the Reunion observatory, who said farther eruptions were 
possible. The area around the volcano has been put off limits to the public. 
About 200 families were evacuated from the village of St. Philippe a week 
ago. 

U.S. comedians raise $2.4m. for homeless 

LOS ANGELES (Reuter). -Many of America’s funniest people had viewers 
laughing by the million on Saturday in a televised comedy marathon that 
raised $10,000 a minute for the homeless in 18 U.S. cities. 

The Comic Relief show brought together stars tike Henny Yoongman, Sid 
Caesar, Carl Reiner, Jerry Lewis and Steve Allen, as well as many younger 
comedians for four hours of one-liners and skits interspersed with pleas for 
donations. 

Plane used in hunt for Palme murder weapon 

STOCKHOLM (AP). - A Viggen reconnaissance jet made repeated 
low-level passes oyer Stockholm on Saturday.using a heat-seeking camera to 
search for the. weapon used to assassinate^ wedish prime minister Otof Palme 
a month ago, press reports said yesterday,. n 

Palme, 59, was shot in die back with a powerful, 357-calibre Magnum 
revolver as he and his wife walked unguarded through downtown Stockholm 
on February 28. 

The search for Palme's assassin, the largest manhunt in Swedish history, 
has so fax made little progress. Police said ear tier.that they were sorting out 
20,000 tips from the public. A‘32-year old suspect was released last 
Wednesday for lack of evidence. 

One m the eye for Chinese spitters 


By Jack Leon 
TEL AVIV. -Local star Amos Man¬ 
sdorf is seeded No. 1 in the Israel 
Te nnis Association's $25,000 ATP 
Challenger Series tournament, 
which starts with singles qualifying 
competition this weekend at Jeru¬ 
salem's Israel Tennis Centre. Play in 
the main draw starts on April 7 and 
finishes on April 11. 

With the seedings based on the 
latest ATP world singles rankings, 
Mansdorf, 20, has earned the top 
berth by virtue of having climbed to 
a career-best 81st place in last week's 
standings. It was at the Association’s 
inaugural Challenger series meet in 
1983 that Mansdorf gained bis first- 
ever ATP computer points, causing 
a sensation by starting the tourna¬ 
ments as a specially-invited “wild 
card” entry and finishing as runner- 
up to Glickstein, beating three 
seeded opponents on the way to the 
finaL 

Following Mansdorf in the Jeru¬ 
salem seedings are Carlos Kirmair of 
Brazil, one place below him in the 
table/ Australia's Wally Mansur 
(110) is third, ahead of America’s 


Wallis Wilder (133). Israelis Shahar 
Perkis (186) and Shlomo Glickstein 
(187) - the latter defending cham¬ 
pion - are sixth and seventh respec¬ 
tively in the 32-strong main draw,- 
JTA general-secretary Zvi Meyer 
said yesterday. Tournament director 
is Danny Frie’man. Herbert Granier- 
er is referee. 

Glicksrein. Perkis and Mansdorf 
are taking part in the Cologne 
tournament starting today, marking 
the first time since last December 1 
that ail three Israelis have been 
accepted into the main singles draw 
of a Grand Prix meet without any - 
or all - of them needing to qualify. In 
the opening round of the $100,000 
German tournament, Glickstein 
meets Czechoslovakia's Karel 
Novacek, while Mansdorf faces New 
Zealander Kelly Evemden. By 
coincidence, Mansdorf defeated 
both Novacek and Everden a week 
agp in the Rotterdam Grand prix 
qualifying competition 


At borne, the ITA's third amnia} Jmlor 
World Ranking Cfrcait gels under way at 2 |jua. 
today at Bat Yam Mnnidpafily’s Country CM) 
courts, fbflowing two days of qnafifying play is 
Angles. A dozen boys mid girfe from abroad are 
partidpatiiig la the 18-and-ander event. 


Jimmy ages Boris 21 years 


CHICAGO (Reuter). - Boris Beck¬ 
er, playing what he called one of his 
most unbelievable matches ever, 
beat Jimmy Connors in three gruell¬ 
ing sets to reach the finals of the 
Chicago Grand Prix tournament. -- 
Becker’s 7r6, (7~3X, 4-6,64 vie--, 
foxy, in his. first tournament match . 
against Connors gave him a berth in 
the final against Ivan Lendl, who 
vanquished Scott Davis of the U.S. 
6-1,7-6 (7-4). 

The 18-year-old West German 
Wimbledon champion, known to get 
back difficult shots with diving re¬ 
turns, set up his victory with an 
incredible shot even by his own stan¬ 
dards. 

A lunging, sprawling save that 
appeared unmakeable gave him his 
first match point, which he con¬ 
verted to claim the two-hour 44- 


PEKING (Reuter). - Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping may keep a spittoon 
next to his chair whenever he meets a foreign dignitary, but like smokers in 
the West, spitters in China are on the defensive. 

Along with occasional fining campaigns on the streets of China's capital, 
the government has taken to trying to shame spitters into giving up the habit 
by publishing their names in the local newspaper. 

The Peking Daily gave the names and addresses of 15 cyclists spotted _ _ 
spitting or blowing their noses onto the street on March 25, and accused them SCOREBOARD 
and their partners in crime of “leaving behind vile traces." 


tmnute victory. 

“Connors is 33, and I read in the 


Nicaragua struck to ‘thwart rebel attack’ 


CRICKET. - Pattrian beat Sri Lanka by 81 
mas in the sparing match of the restricted ow 
Asia Cup crichcc tamamtat. Pakistan 197. Sri 
116. 


MANAGUA (Reuter). - Nicara¬ 
guan forces crossed into Honduras 
last week to attack rebel bases and 
thwart a major guerrilla offensive, 
Nicaraguan military sources said 
Saturday. 

The sources said that large num¬ 
bers of Honduran-based Contras 
planning a concerted drive 'into 
Nicaragua began mobilizing on 
March 17 at three points along the 
frontier. 

One military source said Sandinis- 
ta forces struck across the border to 
cut communications and supplies to 
the U.S.-backed rebels by knocking 
out their command centre. 

The source said about 1,500 rebels 
had already crossed into Nicaragua 
and engaged government troops 


when Managua decided to carry out 
the strike. 

“The plan was to hit at the nerve 
centre for the operation to prevent 
the rebels from coordinatins.” he 
said. 

President Daniel Ortega said on 
Friday that a defensive raid had been 
launched in “border territories." 

Another military source said the 
attack was carried out by a crack 
battalion of around 600 men. U.S. 
reports put the Nicaraguan govern¬ 
ment force at 1,500. 

The sources said the troops had 
withdrawn from Honduras on Tues¬ 
day but added that two Sandinista 
soldiers were being held by Hon¬ 
duras. 

The defence ministry said troops 


killed 350 rebels during clashes oyer 
two weeks and destroyed a major 
rebel training centre. It said 40 of its 
own troops were killed and 116 
wounded. 

U.S. officials described the 
Nicaraguan raid as an invasion of 
Honduras and mshed $20 million of 
emergency military aid to the Tegu¬ 
cigalpa government. 

The U.S. branded Nicaragua as an 
aggressor state and rejected its posi¬ 
tion that raids along its border with 
Honduras were carried out in self- 
defence. 

State Department spokeswoman 
Anita Stockman told reporters on 
Saturday that Nicaragua had en¬ 
gaged in “a premeditated violation 
of Honduran sovereignty." 


m. 


newspapers that he is supposed to 
have slowed down," Becker said. - 
“Well he’s faster than 90 per cent of T 
the players. At the moment, I feel 
like 39," 

Lb Rotterdam, Joakim Nostrum beat Aadm 
iwrryd 6-0, W in an aU-Swedish final. 

Ligfit Bines win at last 

MORTLAKE, England (AP). - A 
“very flexible race plan*’ with a 
back-to-basics approach enabled 
Cambridge to end a decade of de¬ 
spair in its boat race series against 
Oxford. 

Out to break their longest losing 
streak in the 157-year history of the 
race, the Light Blues combined early 
strategy and a steady pace for a 
21-second victory on the Thames on 
Saturday. 

Hie sorilimilufy triads end chippy water 
seased to tkToor tfae beavter Oxford ovw - and 
then the com toss went to Uic Dark BQaea. 
Cambridge would hare to start the race from 
the tougher Middlesex side of the river. ^ 

That's where Cambridge showed their 
grates'. 

With Coxswain Carole Burton calling a slow, 
steady beat, Cambridge polled in front of 
Oxford quickly and wore able to pass Into easier 
water*. They sped away to win in 17:58. 
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THE HEBREW UniVERSITV> 
OF JERUSMEf!) 





^ntormuona 1 Affaire and 
the World Zionist Organlzatton —The Information Department 
cordially Invite the public to a session in English on 

, Britain, the U.S., and the Establishment of the State 

in conjunction with a conference on 

“The Struggle for the State of Israel” (April i isss) 
Speakers: 

Professor Martin Gilbert, Oxford University 
"Britain and the Establishment of the State of Israel" 

Professor Roger Louis, University of Texas 
•The British Military Evacuation From Palestine" 

T ««toy, April IS at 430 p.m. 

TheS«MeMl,Stiern»n Administration Building, 3 

The Hebrew University, Mount Scopus Campus 3 

ThJs^rnffta&onjMfVss as a one lime entry and parking perniit "at Ihe Mount 1 


Pi 


THE MINISTRY OF TOURISM 

Tourism Services Division 
announces 


iii 


1985 Tourism Promoters Contest" 

Winners in the various categories will be selected from the 
Tourism Industry and will be presented awards at official 
ceremonies. 

The awards to be presented are: 

"Distinguished Promoter of Tourism" 
"Outstanding Promoter of Tourism' 7 
"Recognised Promoter of Tourism" 

Questionnaires are bang sent through the mail to all recognised 
or recommended tourism establishments. 

Questionnaires and explanatory material, in English and in 
Hebrew, may be obtained from the 

Ministry of Tourism, 

24 King George Ave., 

Jerusalem 94262 
TeL 02-237311,241197 


J* Sinlora and Sons 

a butcher shop selling meats and sausages 
founded in the Old City in 1920 

has now opened a European style 

hatcher shop In Bethlehem, 

f? Paring adjacent lo the shop. Get there by tuminq 

S^?;l^^ TtOTb ' BeOWS, ^ 0n openins d** the morning 
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Along Two 
Fronts 

Trying to Use the Military as 
An Instrument of Diplomacy 


6* IJSk* 


By DAVID K. SHIPLER 

W Washington 

ITH quick precision. President Reagan in¬ 
serted American aimed forces into two com-, 
plex international - problems last week, 
demonstrating again the measured activism 
with which be has tried to inch the United States out of its 
deep, post-Vietnam aversion to using military power in 
support of foreign policy. But the two moves, against 
Libya and Nicaragua, were so fleeting, so low in risk for 
American servicemen and so tangential to the basic con¬ 
flicts that they also showed the severe restrictions on 
America’s power. 

It is still not very far to the outer limit of this coun¬ 
try’s tolerance for military entanglement. Mr. Reagan 
stepped across that line by sending American troops to 
Lebanon in 1982 and 1983, but was flexible enough to pull 
back when the involvement grew protracted, costly and 
ineffectual. He stayed within the limit with the invasion 
of Grenada in 1983, where the brevity of the fight and the 
clear-cut victory satisfied his public's penchant for 
happy endings. Last week, too, the engagements were 
brief and painless for the United States, with forces of the 
Mediterranean Sixth Fleet hitting Libyan missile sites 
and patrol boats for two days running, and United States 
Army helicopters ferrying Honduran troops into a border 
area to counter an incursion by the army units of neigh¬ 
boring Nicaragua. Not a single American was hurt. 

But few serious conflicts have neat conclusions. And 
judging from the worried observations of many Con¬ 
gressmen as the Senate narrowly appoved Mr. Reagan’s 
request for $100 million in aid to Nicaraguan rebels, the 
specter of an indefinite, losing military commitment con¬ 
tinues to revive the trauma- of the war in Vietnam 11 
years after the fall of Saigon. "That is the issue I think 
my people respond to more than anything else — Viet¬ 
nam," said Representative David E. Bonior, Democrat 
of Minnesota. 

Hie Use of Muscle 

Since World War II, the United States has passed 
through periods of assertiveness and hesitation about 
using its muscle. In seeing military force as a tool of for¬ 
eign policy. President Reagan Is more in the mold of 
Presidents Truman, Kennedy and Johnson than of Presi¬ 
dents Eisenhower, Ford and Carter. The Eisenhower 
years were marked by caution; the Nixon years t>egan 
with intensive attacks on North Vietnam-and ended in 
withdrawal and defeat; the Ford and Carter Administra¬ 
tions inherited the wounds of the war ami the resulting 
sense of impotence, and rarely used the military. Now, 
the Reagan Administration finds the country in a phase 
of transition, perhaps to an earlier mood. 

"It is a reversion," said Richard K. Betts, a military 
analyst at the Brookings Institution, a movement toward 
a pre-Vietnam frame of mind in which “intervention and 
moderate use of American military power were quite 


common,” he observed. "People want to be strong and 
be astride the globe, but they don’t want to spill their 
blood and get into entanglements.’* 

An awareness of such ambivalence may explain why 
the Reagan-Administration used the tactics it did last 
week to gain the instant political support needed for 
rapid military decisions. In both the Libyan and Nicara¬ 
guan cases, longstanding problems were highlighted and 
made to seem like extraordinary events. The Nicara¬ 
guan assault on rebel bases in Honduras, coming amid 
Congressional debate on aid to the insurgents, was de¬ 
scribed by the White House and the State Department as 
the largest and deepest penetration of Honduran terri¬ 
tory ever, but a senior American intelligence official 
minimized it as rather routine, similar in size and locale 
to numerous other incursions. 

Lessons of Lebanon 

In the Libyan case. White House aides asserted that 
the show of force was prompted by Libyan agents' having 
"pinpointed” American diplomats for possible attack. 
But Administration experts on terro ris m said there was 
nothing new in the Libyan surveillance of American em¬ 
bassies and personnel, a constant concern for years. For¬ 
mally, the Administration sent the fleet into the con¬ 
tested Gulf of Sidra to exercise navigational rights. But 
officials calculated that Libya would shoot and provide 
cause for retaliation that would punish Libya for its sup¬ 
port of terrorism. (Qaddafi says he won, page 2.) 

Not that officials take lightly the threat of Libyan- 
sponsored terrorism or the forward posture of the bur¬ 
geoning Nicaraguan army. But a superpower's military 
force is a blunt instrument, not a stiletto. It is not fine 
enough a tool to fight terrorism. It does not work well 
against nationalistic insurgencies, as the Soviet Union 
has learned in Afghanistan. And the more often military 
power is used in futility, the less formidable it seems. 

In Lebanon, the projection of military force without 
sufficient political commitment from the American peo¬ 
ple proved damaging. As long as the American battleship 
New Jersey was steaming silently off the coast, it was a 
threatening image of power. When it fired its huge guns, 
mostly missing, Lebanese militiamen relaxed and the 
threat shrank. Finally, the October 1983 truck bombing of 
the Marine headquarters in Beirut, in which 241 service¬ 
men died, replaced the New Jersey as a symbol of Amer¬ 
ican power, or the lack of it. 

"The threat of force is very im portant todIpldiriacy. ,: 
inciuding the use of force,” said Marie Falcoffi a special¬ 
ist cm Latin America at the American. Enterprise Insti¬ 
tute. "Reagan knows there’s a limit to what he can do 
without consensus.” In his weekly radio talk yesterday, 
the President said, "American power, as long as it used 
wisely and justly, is an undying symbol of hope for op¬ 
pressed peoples around the world.” Since Mr. Reagan 
also speaks with patriotic fervor about the dangers posed 
to American security by such countries as Libya and 
Nicaragua, be forces himself to back his words with ac¬ 
tion from time to time. 
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.. .And Drawing a Reluctant 
Ally Into a Difficult Conflict 


By JAMES LeMOYNE 

• Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

r r began early last week with a Sandinista attack cm 
Nicaraguan guerrilla bases in Honduras. It ended 
four days later with 14 United States Army helicop¬ 
ters, piloted by American soldiers, flying Honduran 
troops into a border war zone—a major step up in Wash¬ 
ington’s efforts to protect the rebels. 


More Indictivteiits 

The Cloud Over City Hall 


Until last week, the 
accusations and in¬ 
vestigations that 
have dominated New 
York City’s public af¬ 
fairs for more than, 
two months had 
produced only one in¬ 
dictment. But the Stanley M. 

pace picked up when, Friedman 

in rapid succession. 

Federal and state grand juries 
indicted eight people, including 
Stanley M. Friedman, the Bronx 
Democratic leader and one of 
New York’s most influential 
political figures—all on charges 
involving bribes allegedly paid 
by private companies to obtain 
contracts with the city’s Parking 
Violations Bureau. 

Mr. Friedman was accused of 
bribing Donald R. Manes, the 
former Queens Borough Presi¬ 
dent, and Geoffrey G. Lmdenau- 
er. the former deputy director of 
the parking agency, to obtain 
fraudulently a $22 million con¬ 
tract for a computer company he 
represented. According to the in¬ 
dictment, Mr. Friedman se¬ 
cretly held for the two officials 
as much as $1.4 million worth of 
stock in the company, Citisource 
Inc. The officials, in turn, were 
said to have been instrumental 
in winning for the company a 


contract to develop a 
hand-held computer 
for traffic agents. 
Five officers of Citi- 
source were also 
named as defendants. 

Mr. Friedman 
denied the charges. 
, Mr.. Lindehauer 

pleaded guilty March 
10 to separate Fed¬ 
eral charges that be had ex¬ 
torted $410,000 in bribes from 
collection agencies. Mr. Manes 
committed suicide on March 13. 

The day before the Friedman 
indictment, a Federal panel 
charged two former dty officials 
with turning the Parking Viola¬ 
tions Bureau into a racketeering 
enterprise. Lester N. Shafran, 
the bureau’s former director, 
was charged with receiving at 
least $12,000 in bribes from a 
company that collected delin¬ 
quent parking fines for the city. 
Michael J. Lazar, the city’s 
Transportation Administrator in 
the mid-1970's, was accused of 
paying at least $20,000 in bribes 
to Mr. Iindenauer on behalf of 
another collection agency. Both 
former officials pleaded not 
guilty. Mr. Manes and Mr. Lin- 
denauer were named as unin- 
dicted “co-racketeers.” 


The battle on the Honduran border quickly cut 
through diplomatic niceties to lay bare the unspoken 
commitments that underly the Reagan Administration’s 
support for the guerrilla war. American helicopters were 
flown to within a few miles of the volatile frontier and, 
diplomats and Honduran analysts said, Honduras was 
drawn deeper into a conflict it would rather ignore. 

The embarrassing publicity about the guerrilla 
bases inside Honduras appeared to strain Honduran 
tolerance for the rebels, or contras. "The Hondurans are 
really sick of the contras,” said a dip¬ 
lomat with close ties to the Govern- 
ment. "They tolerate them because 

■ the United States tells them to.” Hon¬ 
duras, which has ignored past San- 
dinista attacks on rebel bases, did not 
want to make an issue of the incur- 

■ A.CLLA sion, two well-informed diplomats- 

said. Rather, when Sandinistas shot 
to develop a down a Honduran helicopter on 

i computer March 19, President Jos6 Azcona 
fle agents. Hoyo telephoned President Daniel 

cers of Citi- Ortega Saavedra of Nicaragua seek- 

were also ing to calm tensions, 

defendants. To persuade Honduras to tolerate 

Friedman the rebel camps, Washington has 
tie charges. pledged its support against any Nica- 

Lindehauer raguan attack. But with backing for 

pUty March the rebels shaky in Congress, Hondu- 

mrate Fed- -rans may have begun to question that 
be had ex- commitment The Administration 

tribes from tried to reassure them by airlifting 

Mr. Manes Honduran troops to the border, a 

a March 13. well-placed diplomat said, an other- 

e Friedman wise odd maneuver, since Honduras 

leral panel has helicopters and planes of Its own. 

cityofficials Honduran hopes of keeping the 

iking Viola- _ incident as quiet as possible were 

adreteering brushed aside when President Rea- 

N. Shafran, gan announced $20 million in emer- 

** t ?7! ctor : gency military aid and condemned 

-eceiy mg at the Sandinista attack as a threat to 

bes J™®® ® Honduras. The United States Era- 

*2®** bassy reportedly told the Hondurans 

for the city. to requestthe aid but did not tell them 

■ SS* the Sandinista incursion would be 

, made a public issue, 

accused of As if to make clear the two coun- 

00 J 0 . ,, , tries’ differences, while Administra- 

m behalf of tion officials proclaimed a threat to 

gemty. Both Honduran sovereignty, President Az- 

leaded not oona and his Government went to the 

nd Mr. Lm- beach for an Easter vacation. And 

” as until- the powerful Honduran air force, 

lsS - which had chastised the Sandinistas 

last year, remained on the ground. 

A visit near the area of battle left 

■ little doubt that the Sandinistas had 
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The carrier Saratoga 
off the coast of Libya 
last week; Libyan 
vessel hit by U.S. 
missile in the Gulf of 
Sidra; Col. 
Muammar el- 
Qaddafi, and, below, 
U.S. Army helicopter 
waiting to transport 
Honduran troops 
toward an area where 
Nicaraguan forces 
were reported to be 
fighting anti- 
Government rebels. 





Reiners (carrier); U^. Navy via Associated Press (Libyan vessel): Sygma (Qaddafi); Associated Press (helicopter) 


indeed launched a large attack. Several peasants de¬ 
scribed bearing sounds of at least three days of heavy 
combat. Journalists were shown five bodies that ap¬ 
peared to be those of Sandinista soldiers. Ultimately the 
Nicaraguan Government admitted hitting rebel bases, 
leaving their location diplomatically vague. 

According to Hondurans and diplomats, at-Ieast 800 
Sandinista troops attacked the main rebel training school 
—10 miles inside Honduras and about 140 miles east of 
Tegucigalpa. Other Sandinistas hit a rebel airfield 40 
miles farther north, and Sandinistas also reportedly at¬ 
tacked Mlskito Indian liases near the Caribbean coast. 
The activity appeared to be a coordinated assault, but it 
remained uncertain if it was as large as Washington said 
it was. It may have been only a little larger than an at¬ 
tack last year on the main rebel base at Las Vegas, Hon¬ 
duras, which the Administration chose to ignore. 

Militarily, neither the rebels nor the Sandinistas 
seemed to have cause for self-congratulation. The rebels 
let the Sandinistas penetrate their roost sensitive base, 
and they were forced to defend a fixed position. For hit- 


and-run guerrillas, that amounted to a tactical defeat. 
But the Sandinistas appear to have met unexpectedly 
strong resistance. Confirmation was impossible to obtain 
but casualties on both sides were apparently heavy. 

% Politically, the consequences may ultimately fall 
more in favor of the the Sandinistas. They appear to have. 
given up trying to influence the debate In Congress, hav-. 
ing concluded that the rebels will get more American 
help. The Sandinistas evidently decided to embarrass the 
Honduran Government and force the Administration to 
defend the rebels at a time of little consensus in the 
United States. (What the Sandinistas say, page 2.) 

In launching the attack, the Sandinistas continued to 
show willingness to play high stakes geopolitical poker 
and to call Washington’s bluff at a sensitive moment. 

The Hondurans have shown little willingness to die 
defending the guerrillas, and the border is more tense 
than ever. If the Sandinistas continue to attack the rebel 
bases, Washington may find that it has few cards, left to 
play short of greater'American involvement in what 
could become a brushfire war. 
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Shultz, in Drive 
To Save Bases, 
Visits Testy Allies 

Air Force and NATO Jet fighters 
escorted George P. Shultz last week 
as he fiew from Turkey to Greece to 
Italy — to protect him from possible 
attack by Libya, officials said. The 
only assaults were verbal, however, 
and they came :rom friends. 

Turkey, which has not formally re¬ 
newed the expired agreement cover¬ 
ing more than 15 American bases 
and other installations, hit the Secre¬ 
tary of State “behind the ear,” he 
said, demanding a 50 percent in¬ 
crease in its $1 billion aid package 
and removal of quotas that limine 
United States imports of Turkish tex¬ 
tiles to $120 million last year. 

Mr. Shultz conceded that quotas 
enacted by Congress to protect 
American jobs, were "a terrible sys¬ 
tem.” But what with a trade deficit 
of $135 billion and pressure on Con¬ 
gress to reduce all spending, Turkey 
would be lucky to get $1 billion again 
this year, he said. Mr. Shultz left An¬ 
kara without obtaining approval for 
extending the accord on the bases. 

In Greece, he was met by tens of 
thousands of leftists protesting both 
the presence of four American bases 
there and Reagan Administration 
policies toward Nicaragua and 
Libya. Moving about under heavy se¬ 
curity protection, Mr. Shultz wanted 
against “the threat of growing inter¬ 
national lawlessness and terror¬ 
ism.” But the Greek Socialist Party 
of Prime Minister Andreas Papan- 
dreou condemned American naval 
maneuvers off Libyan shores. 

The Greek bases agreement does 
not expire until -1988, however, and 
Mr. Papandreou has softened earlier 
threats not to renew It. 

Yesterday in Rome, Mr. Shultz ex¬ 
pressed frustration at the lack of 
support In Western Europe and the 
Middle East for American actions 
against Libya. 


At Least 30 Die 
In South Africa 

•Even by its awn bloody standards, 
SputhAfrica was particularly violent 
last . week. On one day alone — 
Wedne sday—at least 30 people were 
reported killed by the police. Since 
the Pretoria Government lifted its 
state of emergency three weeks ago, 
the rate of killings has risen to five a 
day from fewer than four. 

Violence was reported in Tembisa, 


east of Johannesburg; Ntuzema, in 
Natal Province; Chesterville, near 
Durban, the Crossroads squatters 
camp outside Cape Town and Sowe¬ 
to. In Kwazakele, near Port Eliza¬ 
beth, police officers guarding a liq¬ 
uor store were reported to have 
[ opened fire cm 100 black attackers. 

But the worst conflict came in the 
1 nominally independent “tribal 
homeland” of Bophuthatswana, 
where the police fired on a crowd of 
more than 5,000 protesting the deten¬ 
tion of blacks. The authorities said 10 
were killed; a community group put 
the number at 22. Almost 1,400 peo¬ 
ple, most of them-blacks, have been 
killed since September 1984. 

Meanwhile, a week after the Su¬ 
preme Court overturned a banning 
order restricting Mkhuseli Jack, a 
black activist in Port Elizabeth, the 
authorities said they had lifted bans 
on Henry Fazzie, an associate of Mr. 
Jack, and Rowley Arenstein, an 
avowed Communist. 

Korean Activists 
Are on the March 

Anti-Government activists in 
South Korea kept up the pressure for 
constitutional reforms last week, 
with tens of thousands filling the 
streets of Pusan in the biggest anti- 
Govemment rally since President 
Chun Doo Hwan assumed power in 
1980. 

The activitists want direct elec¬ 
tions of the president by the time Mr. 
Chun’s term expires in 1988. The 
president is now chosen indirectly, 
by an electoral college. Mr. Chun’s 
Government contends that direct 
elections in 1988 would cause disrup¬ 
tions when Olympic Games are 
scheduled for Seoul. 

In Pusan, South Korea’s second- 
largest city, the anti-Govemment 
demonstration was called by the 
New Korea Democratic Party, the 
main opposition group, which plans 
similar rallies in other cities next 
month. The Government did not try 
to prevent the Pusan gathering, 
where Kim Young Sam, a dissident 
leader, said President Chun should 4 
heed events in the Philippines and 
“not be a second Marcos.” 

On Friday, 28 professors at Korea 
University in Seoul added their 
voices to the recent calls for reform 
from opposition politicians, Seoul’s 
Roman Catholic primate and the Na¬ 
tional Council of Churches, a Protes¬ 
tant group. 

James F. Clarity, 

Milt Freudenheim 
and Richard Levine 



Sahdinistas Believe U.S. Aid to the Contras Is Inevitable 



Why Nicaragua Picked 
A Curious Time to Strike 


By STEPHEN KINZER 

F Managua, Nicaragua 

ROM a distance, it might have seemed 
that Nicaragua’s Sandinista leaders had 
taken leave of their senses. In the midst 
of the debate in Washington on the Rea¬ 
gan Administration's request for $100 million in 
aid to Nicaraguan rebels, a force of more than 
1,000 Sandinista soldiers was reportedly conduct¬ 
ing raids inside neighboring Honduras. The San¬ 
dinistas seemed to be confirming the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration view that they are incurably milita¬ 
ristic and expansionist, that there will never be 
peace in Central America as long as they retain 
power in Managua. The launching of such a mili¬ 
tary operation just as Congress was considering 
aid to the rebels, or contras, seemed to be either 
calculated defiance or sheer stupidity. 

What has been happening along the Nicaragua- 
Honduras border in recent weeks is, like so many 
other aspects of this partly clandestine war, diffi¬ 
cult to pin down. But it does seem that the Sandin- 
istas were not so much concerned with their 
geopolitical image as they were with carrying 
out a tactical military plan. Nicaragua soldiers, 
it appears, did cross into Honduran territory, not 
with the intention of confronting Honduran troops 
but rather to attack rebels who maintain bases 


there. For nearly a year, the Sandinista army 
has had the United States-backed insurgency 
well under control on the Nicaraguan side of the 
border. Yet it has not been able to stop rebel 
bands based in Honduras from infiltrating, at¬ 
tacking and escaping. Exploiting this Sandinista 
weakness, rebels have staged two major hit-and- 
run attacks in northern villages this month, blow¬ 
ing up an important electric power station and 
burning a complex of tobacco warehouses filled 
with leaves ready for export. Losses were in the 
millions of desperately needed dollars. 

Pursuing the Rebels 

The Sandinista army seems increasingly un¬ 
willing to respect the border; according to diplo¬ 
mats with access to Western intelligence reports, 
its forces have pursued rebels into Honduras sev¬ 
eral times this year. The contras have moved 
deeper inside Honduran territory to make such 
raids more difficult, but the Sandinistas appar¬ 
ently showed last week that they wete-willing to 
pay the price of operating fivemiles ormorcf be- ' 
yond their borders. The cost, by Sandinista fig¬ 
ures, was 156 casualties, against at least 600 for 
the rebels. “The Sandinistas know they are never 
going to win this war as long as the contras can 
retreat and relax and reorganize and resupply 
themselves in Honduras,” said one ambassador. 

The Nicaragua-Honduras border is so porous 


that thousands of contras regularly cross both 
ways with the tacit permission of the Honduran 
Government. Because of this, the Sandinistas 
view the border as a fiction, and dismiss as 
highly hypocritical American and Honduran out¬ 
rage over their apparent incursions. President 
Daniel Ortega Saavedra acknowledged that San¬ 
dinista forces had attacked several contra 
camps, adding that “Honduras has lost sov- 
reignty over part of its territory as the counter¬ 
revolutionaries have taken it over.” But Pie deli¬ 
cately skirted the question of where the bases 
were. If they are in Nicaragua, the Sandinistas 
seemed to say, the outside world has no reason to 
complain. If they are In Honduras, then the Hon¬ 
duran Government is lying when it says no con¬ 
tras are based there. 

The timing of the latest apparent incursion into 
Honduras was dictated by circumstance. The 
rebels seem to be regrouping, having launched 
several punishing attacks and are waiting for aid 
from Washington. And the Sandinista army 
wanted to strike at the contra camps now, just 
before the rainy season begins to bog down troop 
movements. In the face of these developments, 
the Sandinistas believed this was the time to at¬ 
tack, and they saw no reason to postpone a strike 
until the United States Congress had finished its 
debate over aid to the contras. They believe the 
Reagan Administration is irrevocably commit¬ 
ted to their destruction, and have therefore lost 
much of whatever motivation they may have had 
to consider American responses before acting!-' 
“The only thing they are debating in Washington 
is how and when to destroy us,” said a Sandinista 
commander, Omar Cabezas. After the Senate 
voted Thursday in favor of the contra aid pro¬ 
posal, the official Voice of Nicaragua radio sta¬ 
tion said, •’Nothing good will come from Con¬ 
gress, and we must be prepared.” 


The Libyan Leader Shores Up Support 


To Many Arabs, Qaddafi Can’t Lose for Winning 


By EDWARD SCHUMACHER 


Tripoli, Libya 
seen from Washington, the 
Sixth Fleet gave Col. 
Muammar el-Qaddafi a 
bloody nose last week. But 
in Arab political terms, it was Colo¬ 
nel Qaddafi who walked away the ap¬ 
parent winner. 

Washington sent 30 ships into the 
Gulf of Sidra, denying the Libyan 
leader’s claim to territorial rights in 
waters more than 12 miles off his 
shores. The Navy sank two Libyan 
boats deemed to be menacing United 
States ships and knocked out a SAM- 


5 radar site, all without suffering a 
scratch, according to the Pentagon. 
In so doing, Washington seemed to 
be punishing Libya for supporting 
terrorists in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. 

But the victory appeared to under¬ 
mine the Administration’s own 
policy of trying to isolate Colonel 
Qaddafi internationally and bring 
him down at home. “The fighting 
was counterproductive,” said a dip¬ 
lomat from a moderate Arab coun¬ 
try. "Qaddafi is now stronger than 
ever.” 

Inside Libya, popular discontent 
had been slowly rising as oil prices 
fell and the economy weakened. But 


last week the nation rallied behind 
Colonel Qaddafi against a foreign 
threat, and army officers said to be 
disgruntled were forced further out 
of sight. Predictably, the Libyan 
leader claimed victory. He asserted 
tliat three American planes had been 
shot down and that an unexploded 
American missile had been re¬ 
covered and would be given to the 
Russians for study. 

Algerian Support 

In the Middle East, Colonel Qadda¬ 
fi’s radical friends, Syria and Iran, 
promptly supported him as expect¬ 
ed, in words at least. Even generally 
pro-American Arab countries such 


as Jordan and Saudi Arabia joined in 
an Arab League denunciation of the 
United States, although Libya's call 
for sanctions was not adopted. 

More importantly, according to 
Western and Arab diplomats, Iasi 
week's skirmishes aided Colonel 
Qaddafi's efforts for rapprochement 
with his North African neighbors. 
Since 1983, the region has been, 
divided — an alliance of Algeria, 
Tunisia and Mauritania faced a 
"union" of Morocco and Libya. 
When Libya expelled Tunisian work¬ 
ers last September, Algeria offered 
to defend Tunisia militarily. 

But Colonel Qaddafi, attempting to 
break out of growing isolation. 


opened talks In December with 
President Chadli Benjedid of Alge¬ 
ria. Mr. Benjedid had reasons to 
keep his distance, not the least being 
improved relations with the United 
States, which he visited last year. 
Nevertheless, shortly before Amer¬ 
ican ships sailed into the Gulf of 
Sidra, Algeria and Libya concluded 
an agreement on trade and joint oil 
exploration. Last week, Mr. Benje¬ 
did was the first Arab leader to con¬ 
demn the American naval maneu¬ 
vers. Coincidentally, he went to Mos¬ 
cow on a state visit, taking along, ac¬ 
cording to the Libyans, a message 
from Colonel Qaddafi. 

Libya's ties with Morocco, mean¬ 


while, appeared unaffected. And 
Tunisia and Mauritania are small 
countries that live by diplomatic ac¬ 
comodation and now seem Likely to 
follow Algeria in improving relations 
with Libya, Arab diplomats say. 

^ J°r Libya's strongest Arab 
neighbor, Egypt, Colonel Qaddafi 
and President Hosr.i Mubarak re¬ 
main bitter enemies. But Arab ana¬ 
lysts said last week's incidents would 
fuel nationalist objections in Eevnt 
Mubarak ' s Pro-American 

The Arabs had begun to rally 
around Colonel Qaddafi in January 
after the United States called, with 
small success, for an economic em- 
bargo of Many Western and 

Arab diplomats say the best Amer¬ 
ican policy toward Libya would be 
neglect .Libya, they note, has only 
three mil)ion people. J 


Swift Revenge Follows Another Attack on Qiryat Shemona 


sms 




Lebanon’s Deadly Cycle Begins Anew 




MS;:'*- 


Rescue workers carrying 
non, after Israeli planes 


Associated Press 

a wounded Palestinian to a hospital In Sidon, Leba- 
bombed guerrilla bases last week. 


_ By IHS AN A. HTJAZI 

/ ■m.l . Beirut, Lebanon 

fl . the summer of 1982, Israel, hoping to clear 
■ its northern border of guerrillas and protect 
H towns of Galilee from the Palestine Liber- 
J!" 0r 8 aniza tfon , s rocket attacks and infil- 
trators,.drove an estimated 12,000 P.L.O. guerril¬ 
las out of Beirut and southern Lebanon. 

* ec * n f months, the guerrillas have been 
oviiig back into Beirut, and some have been 
heading south toward the Israeli border. Last 
of 5 uerri,, a attack and Is- 
S “ med to resume. A Soviet- 
^^^^ S . r0Cket ***** injured four Israe- 
“I” 01 m Qiryat Shemona. 
to Israeli invasion, was the symbol 

p i*!! settlements exposed to 

P.L.O. attacks. The wounded were the first civil- 

by Israel ■* a resuJt of 
rodtet attacks from Lebanon since the start of the 
Israeli invasion in June 1982. 

J ^ estinian spokesman in southern Lebanon 
said four rockets had been fined at a military 
^ guerrillas of A1 Fatah, the 
faction that Is the power base of Yasir Arafat, the 

was swift: within 
tarara us plan® bombed two sites, near the port 
city of Sidon, that are being used by A1 Fatah as it 


re-establishes itself in Southern Lebanon. The po¬ 
lice said 15 people had been killed and 25 injured. 

The new clash had seemed Inevitable. During 
the last month, Israelis had skirmished with guer¬ 
rillas near the Lebanese border and foiled raids 
on Galilee settlements. And 10 days ago, Salah 
Khalaf, Mr. Arafat’s second in command, said all 
the guerrillas were back in Beirut and in position 
to resume the struggle against Israel. 

Mr. KhalaFs statement heightened tensions 
among the Lebanese, whose several militias are 
still fighting a civil war that began 11 years ago in 
clashes between the Palestinians and Christian 
militiamen. 

The guerrilla presence in Beirut is still rela¬ 
tively discreet, confined to the refugee camps in 
southern Beirut. But they attract attention when 
they clash with Shiite militiamen. Militiamen of 
Amai, the mainstream Shiite movement, have set 
up roadblocks at the camps, and there are fre¬ 
quent gun battles. 

With help from Syria, anti-Arafat forces seized 
virtual control of Palestinian refugee camps in 
the north in 1984, and they have been trying to 
maintain central in camps here and in the south. 
But Arafat loyalists have clung to a foothold in 
Beirut and have begun to set up near the Ain Khit- 
weh camp. 

Two weeks ago. A! Fatah said in Sidon that four 


of its guerrillas had been killed in a dash with an 
Israeli patrol after crossing the border into Israel 
The communique said four Israeli soldiers also 
died in the ensuing b3ttle near the settlement of 
zarit. It was the firet time since 1982 that A] Fatah 
reported having fought in such an action. 

After the Israeli army had cornered the Pales¬ 
tinians in West Beirut in August 1982, the 12 000 
guerrillas were evacuated to eight Arab coun¬ 
tries, most of them to Tunisia and Syria, and 
began almost at once to start reentering areas of 
eastern and northern Lebanon still controlled by 
Syria. Syna has allowed some anti-Arafat guerril¬ 
las to return to Lebanon but continues to keen the 
" *** bu,k of fighters established in 
tiwSjnlaii-controlled Bekaa section of eastern 

Damascus has been encouraging Lebanese 
distance groups engaged in fighting the Israel 
turf their surrogate, the South Lebanon Army fo 
the south. But it has been reluctant to let LeK 
again become a main base for the Palestine Liber 

might provoke ^ 

Beirut any time soon. But one retired Lebanese 
army officer said, "The question is bomES 
Arafat will come back here, but when he wtil^ 
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The National Assembly Is Dissolved in the Philippines 


Aquino Makes Some Moves 
But Still Seems in Low Gear 


By FRANCIS X. CLINES 


T wcoc ... Manila 

hlre are a distracting number of Cory Aquino 
look-alikes in the land, proud women who sport 
yellow frocks and yellow eyeglass frames with 
r. demure manner and close-set hairdo of the 
__ President, Corazon C. Aquino. It is an odd phenome¬ 
non, rather as if the streets of New York were loud with 
vanities of men voluntarily resembling Edward I. 

No one, however, seems more aware of the risks of 
surface style than Mrs. Aquino herself, for she has begun 
early to define a political manner of quiet perseverance 
in which she privately consults all sorts of varying 
voices, often to the point where even her supporters grow 
restless. Such was the case last week when, after a 
month of internal debate that leaked into the press. Mrs. \ 
Aquino finally defined the state of her post-revolt Gov- 
emment. It left a bitter taste for some of her supporters. 
For she abolished the National Assembly, where a num¬ 
ber of her loyalists had their only political base, and she 
arrogated all legislative powers to herself until the 
voters can approve a permanent constitution and legisla¬ 
ture. This would be within a year by her own preference. 

Critics said she was enthralled to “the Jesuit Mafia" 
— a loosely defined group of human rights activists bent 
on expunging the Marcos past, among them a Jesuit 
priest, Joaquin G. Bernas, president of .->teneo Universi¬ 
ty. But Father Bernas, like other wondering advisers, 
was even then questioning whether Mrs. Aquino had 
shifted too cautiously from the more zealous days when 
she did not fear the word "revolution” — quietly excised 
from the announcement about provisional Government. 

With assorted advisers thus left guessing about her 
mind, a political manager could argue that a style of gov¬ 
ernance was emerging. In American political terms, this 
early style seems marked by much private mulling and 
listening, the power of endurance that once made Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner of New York a study in gray. But Mrs. 
Aquino also applies that splash of yellow, strutting pub¬ 
licly as she did a week ago at a military academy gradua¬ 
tion in perfect march-step. She snapped off carefully 
practiced salutes, the better to command attention when 
she stressed civilian control and pronounced the volatile 
military establishment “my” armed forces and “my” 
defense ministry. 

She had crossed her military advisers in opting to 
free all political prisoners. Communist leaders included, 
despite the continuing insurgency that has taken control 
of 20 percent of the country. Now the grumbling generals 
have been joined by some politicians from the Aquino 
camp. The President is sensing the evolving criticism, 
telling colleagues it is the healthy hubbub of democracy 
and asking in'something short of delight: “Where is this 
honeymoon I’m supposed to have?” There was one kind 
word last week when leaders of the Communist insur- 



Reutm 


President Corazon C. Aquino fan Manila last week, signing 
proclamation abolishing the National Assembly. 


gency drew a distinction between lingering “reaction¬ 
aries” and the obviously popular President whom they 
praised for “carrying exit measures to dismantle the fas¬ 
cist structures." They said they were prepared to negoti¬ 
ate a nationwide cease-fire but would not first lay down 
their arms as Aquino aides insist. 

As dangerous as that problem is. the new President 
has inherited an even more urgent challenge in the sorry 
national economy. Mr. Marcos left her a record budget 
deficit and a populist fervor that would seem to demand 
quick improvements. 

But the crowds remain content to mostly cheer, stare 
and smile at the steadily confident Mrs. Aquino. For 
their sake as much as her own, she faces the subtle prob¬ 
lem of reviving a healthy political opposition in this 
provisional period while she exercises nearly absolute 
powers. The remnants of the Marcos machine, thrown 
from their jobs in the Assembly, railed against her as a 
new dictator. But the next true opposition might as easily 
spring from the Aquino “unity” ranks, where there is 
growing rivalry for provincial and city hall spoils be¬ 
tween her Laban Party and the Unido politicians who had 
expediently joined her. 

A new opposition and a fresh body politic may have 
to await the closing out of the Marcos era. The former 
President continues to be viewed as such a singular 
malefactor that the issue of prosecuting his apparent co- 
conspirators seems in danger of being lost. Mrs. Aquino 
promises thorough score-settling but usually refers to 
human rights abuses, where her political fervor is root¬ 
ed. Retribution in the more amorphous area of “crony" 
economic pillage remains less defined under the Marcos 
shadow that still marks the nation. 

The Filipino binge of peering into the private, sordid 
world of the exiled Marcos family may have peaked last 
week with the disclosure that President Ferdinand E. 
Marcos had commandeered not one but three dialysis 
machines to treat the kidney disease he long denied suf¬ 
fering. The Filipino people seem to have a capacity for 
forgiving such mortal excesses. In this weekend of Chris¬ 
tian Passiontide, they cried out for national atonement. 
President Aquino rested and conferred privately, mov¬ 
ing into the second month of her long six-year adventure 
as President. 


Chasing the Marcos Fortune 


T! 


IHE new Philippine Govern¬ 
ment advanced last week on 
the trail of hundreds of millions 
of dollars pocketed by former Presi¬ 
dent Ferdinand E. Marcos. Switzer¬ 
land, in an unusual breach of bank¬ 
ing secrecy, froze all holdings of the 
Marcos family and their associates. 
Secrecy, said the Swiss Banking 
Commission, "does not protect 
criminals.” But the commission 
would not say if Mr. Marcos, as re¬ 
ported, had $800 million in one Swiss 
account. 

Meanwhile, Philippine investiga¬ 


tors said a former Marcos financial 
aide, Jose Y. Campos, had agreed to 
cooperate. He provided an affidavit 
describing offshore corporations he 
had organized for Mr. Marcos in the 
Netherland Antilles and Panama. 
The investigators are hoping that 
Ronaldo C. Gapud, a Manila banker, 
will give them details of confidential 
Marcos accounts. His name and that 
of Mr. Campos appeared on checks 
and receipts for millions of dollars 
that Mr. Marcos brought with him to 
the United States. 

Jovito R. SaJonga, who heads the 


Philippine investigating commis¬ 
sion, complained that the Pentagon 
was withholding Marcos documents 
pertaining to diversion of United 
States military aid. 

In Washington, American busi¬ 
nessmen answered Congressmen’s 
questions about the Marcos family's 
New York real estate. According to a 
document made public in Manila, 
Mr. Marcos and Joseph E. Bern¬ 
stein, one of the Americans, were in¬ 
volved in an offshore corporation 
that owned at least one lai-ge build¬ 
ing in midtown Manhattan. 



Demonstrators setting fires on a street In Port-au-Prince, Haiti, last week. 


Haiti Is Awakening to a Bitter Morning After 


By JOSEPH B. TREASTER 


Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

C [OKING black smoke from bonfires tended by 
men and women in ragged clothing clouded a 
street layered with garbage near a main boule¬ 
vard last week. A man named Jean Vital stood 
by the fire, one of many on the streets of the capital. “It’s 
against General Namphy,” he said. “He is not doing any¬ 
thing for the people. I don’t have a job. I’m hungry. I 
have six children, and I can’t feed them. We’re going to 
keep doing this until we overthrow the Government.” 

Seven weeks after Haitians awoke one morning to' 
learn joyfully that President Jean-Claude Duvalier had 
fled into exile, releasing the country from his family’s 
long and tyrannical grip, many Haitians seemed, like 
Mr Vital, disappointed and bitter. They had embraced 
the army in the person of LieuL Gen. Henri Namphy as 
the slider institutiohal thread that could pull them 
through the confusing beginnings of freedom and guide 
them to elections for a new president. 

But last week, there was still no date for elections. 
Work on a new constitution was stalled, and—except for 
«une small public works projects — nothing seemed to 
hauoening to change the quality of life in the hemi- 
onber^Tpoorest country.. 

Even more disturbing.to some Haitians was the fact 


that former Duvalier officials accused of cruelty and cor¬ 
ruption have gone unpunished. 

Many Haitians had begun to think a civilian could do 
a better job. The sentiment was no less strongly felt 
among the country’s small, educated elite. But these peo¬ 
ple, including politicians who intend to run for president, 
cautioned that the military remained the country’s only 
institution with even a semblance of structure, man¬ 
power and more-or-less standard operating procedures. 

It was thus the only organization that could hope to 
keep order and put down any attempted comeback by the 
hated Duvalier special police, the Tontons Macoute. Now 
disbanded, the Macoute, who once numbered 15,000, have 
dropped out of sight. A few were killed, but most of them 
are believed to be still at large in the country. 

Remembering the Marines 

Despite that threat, some businessmen doubted that 
General Namphy, an earnest but fer from magnetic offi¬ 
cer could regain public confidence. They say they believe 
the general, who has repeatedly said he has no political 
ambitions, may eventually step down, hand the country 
to a civilian, and agree to continue as Chief of Staff of the 
Armed Forces. 

If General Namphy were to balk and resort to force 
to quell the growing damor, his crackdown would prob¬ 
ably have to be a limited one. It seemed unlikely that 
Haitians—or the United States, for that matter—would 


tolerate a return to brutality reminiscent of the Duva- 
liers. However, if the general angrily opted out, leaving a 
civilian government without military backing, the result 
would be chaos, according to many businessmen, politi¬ 
cians and diplomats. 

Many Haitians believe that a wild disruption could 
lead to intervention by the United States. Washington 
'sent the Marines to Haiti in 1915, and they stayed 19 
years. 

' A civilian mentioned as a possible alternative to 
General Namphy is Gerard Gourgue, the human rights 
activist. Mr. Gourgue, who gained a following as one of 
two civilians in the interim Government, resigned in pro¬ 
test 10 days ago. He said he had been embarrassed by the 
failure to prosecute Tontons Macoute as criminals, and 
he was reported to be distressed because no prog ess had 
been made in investigating the large-scale theft of public 
money by the Duvaliers and other Haitian officials. 

Evidently jarred when Mr. Gourgue resigned. Gen¬ 
eral Namphy reorganized the interim Government and 
Cabinet, getting rid of members who had drawn the most 
fire as former Duvalier aides and reducing the six-man 
ruling council to what some regarded as a more manage¬ 
able three members. 

But, according to Hubert de Ronceray, a leading 
politician who last week counseled tolerance and pa¬ 
tience toward General Namphy, the “country is still not 
satisfied.” 


New Documents 

W aldheim’s 
Past Is 
Making the 
U.N. Anxious 

By ELAINE SCIOLINO 


^. United Nations, N.Y. 

jHH^ELEGATES. officials and other employees of the 
B United Nations reacted with dismay last week, 
|HJ® and many said they were concerned that the 
iarSPF world organization could be damaged by the 
picture emerging in newly uncovered documents from 
German and Yugoslav archives of Kurt Waldheim’s role 
as a German officer in World War II. 

Mr. Waldheim's war record was not an issue when he 
ran for Secretary General of the United Nations in 1971, 
1976 and 1981. Questions were occasionally asked about 
reported Nazi connections, but “he always rejected and 
denied these charges," said Francoise Giuliani, Mr. 
Waldheim’s spokesman for six years. Other United Na¬ 
tions officials said they had no reason to disbelieve what 
' he had told them: that his military career had ended in 
December 1941. when he was wounded in the leg on the 
Eastern front near the Russian town of Orel. 

Afterward, Mr. Waldheim wrote in his recently pub¬ 
lished autobiography, “I made a formal request to be 
permitted to resume my law studies and take my 
ler's degree and, rather to my surprise, tbis was grant¬ 
ed.” There were delays because documents “had been 
hidden in obscure and often widely scattered places,” he 
wrote. “I finally obtained my degree in 1944.” 

But German war documents that came to light this 
month say he was attached in the early 1940’s to a Ger¬ 
man army command that brutally attacked Yugoslav 
partisans and engaged in the mass deportation of Greek 
Jews; that as a young man he was enrolled In two Nazi 
groups; and that he was awarded Croatia's Zvonimlr 
medal as a member of a Nazi unit accused of killing thou¬ 
sands of civilians in 1942. 

"Frankly, all these allegations come as a tremen¬ 
dous surprise, a shock, to all of us who worked with him,” 
said Under Secretary General William B. Buffum, an 
American. “All we had to go on was what be told us.” 
Agreed Constantine Moushoutas, chief delegate of Cy¬ 
prus: “There was nothing in the corridors of the U.N. to 
indicate he was to be accused later.” 

Mr. Waldheim, now the leading candidate for presi¬ 
dent of Austria, has since acknowledged that he served In 
the units in question, but he said his role was minor and 
he had no knowledge of war crimes. Last week, docu¬ 
ments from West German military archives said he had 
filed intelligence reports. And the World Jewish Con¬ 
gress released documents that, it said, identified him as 
an intelligence officer with responsibility for questioning 
Allied prisoners and checking the loyalty of fellow intelli¬ 
gence officers. A Belgrade newspaper said Yugoslav 
War Crimes Commission documents listed Mr. Wald¬ 
heim in 1947 as a war criminal wanted in connection with 
‘‘murder, slaughter,, shooting of .hostages and 1 ravaging 
of property by burning of settlements.” Denouncing the 
latest charges as “pure lies'and'malicious acts, "Mr. 
Waldheim insisted that other documents in the archives 
would refute them. 

Se&Eed File in Archives 

As they heatedly discussed the charges in the 
lounges and corridors last week, United Nations officials 
said they could not understand why 40 years had passed 
before the accusations became known. If the charges are 
true, they asked, why did Yugoslavia not make them 
known? Why was he hired in Austria's Foreign Ministry, 
later becoming Foreign Minister? Was the United States 
or the Soviet Unitfn aware of the charges? United States 
officials declined to comment. 

United Nations delegates were surprised to bear 
that, according to a document in the National Archives in 
Washington, a fiie on Mr. Waldheim is among 40,000 from 
the United Nations War Crimes Commission sealed In 
United Nations Archives. United Nations officials 
refused to say whether a Waldheim file exists. Last 
week. Representative Stephen J. Solarz, Democrat of 
New York, asked Secretary of State George P. Shultz to 
request the Waldheim file and called on the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency to investigate. 

Concerned about possible damage to the world or¬ 
ganization, which was already feeling vulnerable in the 
face of severe budget cuts, delegates such as Kisbore 
Mahbubani of Singapore found it “upsetting that even 
though the revelations come out four years after he left 
the U.N., somehow the U.N. gets tarred by the same 
brush." Other diplomats suggested that candidates in 
this year’s election for Secretary General should undergo 
the same sort of personal scrutiny as Americans running 
for President. 



Koran- 

Kurt Waldheim in Vienna this month, iH«tKB»ng allege-* 
lions about Iris ties to the Nazis. 
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boosters* overhaul. 

Meanwhile, high seas and strong 
winds off the Florida coast hindered 
efforts to retrieve more wreckage 
from the spacecraft for most of the 
week. According to reports, the re¬ 
mains of tour crew members had 
been identified. 

Senate Defeats 
Budget Measure 


NASA Promises 
More Flights 
And Tighter Rules 

"We want to make it clear to ail 
our customers that we are getting 
back into business,” A dm. Richard 
H. Truly, the space shuttle's new di¬ 
rector, told employees of the Na¬ 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin¬ 
istration in an upbeat speech last 
week. But he made it clear that it 
would hardly be business as usual. 

For starters. Admiral Truly said 
the spacecraft would be launched 
only in daylight and warm weather. 
It would carry only astronauts, not 
civilians, and would not land at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., where the weather 
is more changeable and the runway 
narrower than those in California. 

The admiral also promised that ail 
aspects of the craft and the proce¬ 
dures to launch it would be reviewed 


and. if necessary, changed. That 
meant not just the hardware but also 
NASA's chain of command, budget, 
decision-making and schedule, 
which — if all goes well — calls for 
nine shuttle launchings in the first 
year of resumed flights, 14 in the sec¬ 
ond and IS in the third. 

In a switch that will delay the Rea¬ 
gan Administration’s efforts to 
spread the free enterprise gospel in 
space, five to seven of the first year's 
nights will be devoted to the mili¬ 
tary. That will delay commercial 
payloads, through which the shuttle 
was to earn some of its keep, and 
scientific payloads such as planetary 
probes and space telescopes. 

All this depends, of course, on cor¬ 
recting flaws in the solid fuel booster 
rockets that NASA believes caused 
the Jan. 28 explosion that destroyed 
the Challenger and killed its crew of 
seven. A team of engineers—none of 
whom were involved in the decisions 
that led to the Challenger’s launch¬ 
ing — has been formed to direct the 


The new balanced-budget law has 
.claimed an early victim in the Sen¬ 
ate — the proposed balanced-budget 
amendment to the Constitution. 
Though the chamber approved the 
amendment 69 to 31 only three years 
ago, last week the Republican lead¬ 
ership was able to muster on its be¬ 
half only 66 votes, one short of the 
number required. . 

Triumphant opponents and disap¬ 
pointed advocates agreed that the 
key was the passage in December of 
"Gramm-Rudman,” die measure 
mandating that the Federal deficit 
be brought to zero by 1991. They said 
the new law allowed past supporters 
of the amendment to vote “no” this 
time, even though the balanced- 
budget law extends tor oily five 
years. The Senate, said Bob Dole, the 
Kansas Republican who is majority 
leader, "won’t revisit this Issue” in 
1986, and it is unlikely to come up in 
the Democratic House. 

Among those disappointed by the 
vote was President Reagan, who has 
for years given top priority to a con¬ 
stitutional • amendment that would 


prevent the Government from spend¬ 
ing more that it takes in. Larry 
Speakes. the White House spokes¬ 
man, said the President may now 
turn to the states, campaigning for a 
constitutional convention on the mat¬ 
ter. Over the years, advocates of the 
ame ndment have won passage of a 
call to convention in 32 states. The 
approval of 34 states is necessary. 

Motive Is Focus 
Of Espionage Trial 


Espionage trials tend to be compli¬ 
cated, drawn-out affairs, and the 
case of Jerry A. Whitworth, who is 
accused of providing the Walker 
family spy ring with details about 
highly classified Navy codes, clearly 
will be no exception. Nearly three 
weeks were devoted to such prelimi¬ 
naries as settling on a jury. 

But In a Federal courthouse in San 
Francisco, the opposing lawyers fi¬ 
nally moved to center stage last 
week. In his opening argument. 
Assistant United States Attorney 
William S. Farmer portrayed Mr. 
Whitworth as a sailor who spied for 
the Soviet Union because .the price 
was right. Mr. Whitworth, a former 
Navy communications specialist, is 
said to have received at least 
' $322,000 in the conspiracy before he 
retired from the service in 1983. Dur¬ 
ing the nine years in which he has 
been accused of spying, his Navy as¬ 
signments included tours on two air¬ 
craft carriers and duly at a satellite 
communications station on the In¬ 


dian Ocean island of Diego Garcia. 

A defense attorney, Tony Tambu- 
rello, described his client, who has 
pleaded not guilty, as simply a close 

friend of Mr. Walker wrongly caught 
in the Government's net "The entire 

power and weight of the United 
States Government is going to be 
lowered" on Mr. Whitworth,” Mr. 
Tambnreilo said, “not for what he 
did but for what John Walker and his 
family did.” 

Mr. Walker, a retired Navy war¬ 
rant officer, was arrested in May cm 
espionage charts. In short order, so 
were his son, Michael, a Navy clerk,, 
and his- brtrther Arthur, a retired 
Navy lieutenant commander. Arthur 
was convicted in a brief nonjury 


trial; Michael and John 

exchange for a reduced sentence for 

“/Uto^eflier. the JS* 

drawn up a list of more thanSSOvnt- 
nesses for the Whitworth trial, wfodi 
is exoected to continue into June* 

seemed to have been called tothe 

box to provide the jury with a cash 

course on the intricacies — 
portance— of military encoding de¬ 
vices. 


Caroline Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 


Verbatim: Sharing Responsibility 

‘The bill is a reflection of changing times and 
changing roles between the Federal Government, 
the states and the private sector. It shows a greater 
appreciation of the need to share responsibility for 
the infrastructure and of the environmental 
problems caused by these projects/ 

Edward ft Osam 

director, the National Wildlife Federation water resources program, 
on passage in the Senate of major water construction bill that requires 
beneficiaries to share the costs. 


Energy Policy: Avoiding Another Crisis 


Taming America’s Thirst for Imported Oil 
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Washington 

I N the spring of 1977, with the 
United States importing a record 
8.5 million barrels of oil a day— 
46 percent of its needs — 
President Carter unveiled a 
program to meet an energy 
challenge that he called “the moral 
equivalent of war." Among the 
plan’s seven goals was cutting 
imports in half by 1985. 

To the surprise of many, and with 
the aid of doubled prices, the nation 
did exactly that. Imports last year 
averaged 4.2 million barrels a day. 
What’s more, the main sources had 
shifted so that the nation’s reliance 
on politically volatile Middle East 
producers dropped by far more than 
■half. 

OH prices have tumbled from $26 a 
- barrel-late last year to around $12. 
And In Geneva last week, the 
Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries again 
adjourned a meeting without 
agreeing on how to stabilize the 
market. 

Sliding prices have bad their 
benefits for the United States, some 
of which were dramatically 
illustrated last week. One was a drop 
In February of 0.4 percent in the 
» Consumer Price Index, the first 
■ since December 1982 and the biggest 
in more than 32 years. And lower oil 
prices were a principal reason the 
nation’s foreign trade deficit shrank 
by $4 billion, to $12.5 billion last 
month. 

Now there is concern that America 
could again become vulnerable to 
supply disruptions because import 
patterns are shifting. Saudi Arabia, 
for instance, which during much of 
last year was not among the 10 top 
American suppliers, is back up to 
No. 3, behind Canada and Mexico. 

Furthermore, slumping prices 
have prompted several major 
domestic companies to announce 
huge cuts in exploration budgets, 
and many wells, now uneconomic, 
have been abandoned. Because of 
the high start-up costs and the wells’ 
low output, experts say, they are 
unlikely to be reopened unless the 
price of crude rises to $50 or more. At 
the same time, lower prices have 
begun to spur demand, generating 
fears that the conservation ethic 
might be eroding. Detroit, to cite one 
example, is again making and 
selling big cars. 

Several proposals have been 
offered to prevent the United States 
from slipping back into a 
dangerously high level of 
dependence on foreign oil; others 
remain in the talking stage. 
Following are outlines of the more 
widely discussed ideas. 

— ROBERT D. HERSHEY Jr. 


Impose an 
Oil Import Fee 

The proposal. Several versions have 
been offered by senators from 
recession-struck energy-producing 
states. One would put a $5-a-barrel 
levy on imported crude and a $10 tax 
on refined products; another would 
impose a floating fee tied to an as- 
yet-unspecified target. If it was $22 a 
barrel and oil went to $18, the fee 
would be $4 a barrel; if oil went to 
$16, the fee would rise to $6. 

The pros and cons. By stabilizing 
prices, an import fee would help the 
domestic industry, allowing more 
exploration. Drawbacks include 
higher costs for petrochemical 
producers; an uneven regional 
impact on consumers — areas like 
New England where residents use oil 
to heat their homes would be 
particularly hard-hit — and a 
potentially disastrous effect on 
friendly neighbors such as Mexico. 
The prospects. The 
Administration, which briefly hinted 
at receptivity, now stoutly opposes 
the idea, in part because the White 
House insists that consumers should 
benefit from lower prices. Chances 
of enactment remain slim. But an 
import fee might come to pass as 
part of a tax revision bill, because its 
revenues could support tax 
incentives for business. 

Stockpile 

Oil 

The proposal. In its 1987 budget, 
the Administration proposed that the 
Government stop filling the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve when 
it reaches 500 million barrels, as it 
will in the next few weeks. But the 
Energy Department said last week 
that it was reconsidering. 

The pros and cons. Supporters 
argue that prices are low and the 
system should be kept going. 
Opponents say that when deficits are 
high, four months’ reserve is enough. 
The prospects. A deal to buy 
Mexican oil is possible. 

Use More 
Natural Gas 

The proposal. There are a number, 
including the repeal of the 1978 Fuel 
Use Act, which bars burning gas in 
new industrial boilers and electric 
generating plants, and lowering 
industrial rates to the level of 
residential ones. Other proposals 
include lifting Federal price controls 
on “old” gas to encourage suppliers 
holding it to put it on the market. 


The pros and cons. Supporters 
argue that so far, gas deregulation 
. has benefited the consumer and that 
the more gas the nation uses, the less 
oil it will consume. Opponents, 
including consumer groups, say that 
lifting controls on old gas wifi force 
prices up because producers will see 
a chance to make a profit. 

The pro sp ect s . The 
Administration is introducing a 
broad deregulation measure this 
month. Because of the complications 
of the subject, not to mention the 1986 
elections, it is not likely to go 
anywhere soon. 

Impose 
A Gasoline Tax 

The proposal. The tax would be 
paid by motorists at the pump. 

The pros and cons. Widely seen by 
economists and others as the "least 
worst” energy tax, a gasoline tax 
could raise much more revenue than 
an oil import fee and do more to 
discourage consumption. But it does 
not aid production. 

The prospects. Enactment seems 
unlikely, for the same reasons that 
passage of an oil import fee does, 
though in this case the regional 
opposition comes from the West, 
where driving distances are great. 

Encourage 
Nuclear Power 

The proposal. One measure in the 
House would encourage 
standardized plants and provide a 
simplified, one-stop licensing 
process so costs can be predicted. 
The pros and cons. Supporters say 
it is irresponsible not to proceed with 
nuclear power generation. 

Opponents say that the plants are 
expensive and unreliable, and that 
the risk of accident is too high, 
particularly in an economy that is 
not growing so fast as 20 years ago. 
The prospects. With IS percent of 
the nation’s electricity nuclear- 
generated but many plants operating 
under huge cost overruns, the House 
measure could pass. 

Promote 

Coal 

The proposal. Again, there are 
many. They include ending the 
moratorium on leasing Federally 
owned coal lands, going slow on 
curbing acid rain and retaining the 
depletion tax incentive the tax 
revision bill would change. A 
measure permitting the use of 
eminent domain powers for coal? 


slurry pipelines has often been 
discussed, as has permitting 
railroads to charge more for 
carrying coal. 

The pm and cons. Supporters of 
the various measures argue that it is 
in the national interest to use more 
coal and that the more coal is dog, 
the less expensive it will get. 
Opponents call coal burning plants 
polluters that will never be really 
economic because it costs too much 
to burn coal cleanly. An acid-rain bill 
now in the Senate, they point out, has 
a price tag of $6 billion a year. 

The pro sp ect s . Coal slurry is a 
perennial laser because of railroad 
opposition; there may be a future to 
allowing railroads to raise prices. 


Boost Domestic 
Production 

The proposal. Again, there are 
many. Several would repeal the 
“windfall profits" tax on newly 
discovered domestic oil. Others 
include protecting tax incentives and 
leasing more'offshore tracts. 

The pros and cons. Those who 
would repeal the windfall profit tax 
point out that it raises practically no 
revenues with prices so low. 
Opponents consider such proposals 
part of a "drain America first” 
resource policy. 

The prospects. Oil preferences will 
probably survive in any tax bill; the 
rest is uncertain. 

‘Soft’Sources 
and Conservation 

The proposal. The Senate tax 
revision bill would extend for 10 
years all so-called renewable-energy 
tax credits. Intended to increase the 
use of solar and other “soft” energy 
sources, they expired last year. 
Some argue that Federal 
conservation standards should be 
Imposed on appliances and home 
insulation as well as cars. There is no 
specific proposal to increase 
hydroelectric output, which accounts 
for U percent ol the nation’s 
electricity now. 

The pros and cons. They are 
many. Those who favor deregulation 
generally resist Federal standards. 
Many of the measures discussed 
would save little energy. 

The prospects. Federal support for 
developing technology to convert the 
United States’ vast resources ©f oil 
shale and coal to gas or liquid fuels 
grew after the gasoline lines of the 
1970’s. A Government-sponsored 
synthetic Fuels Corporation goes out 
of business next month. 
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Investment ‘Fever’ Sweeps Japan ^IlG 
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Affluent society 

other wsys 
to amass savin p*s 

_By SUSAN CH3RA 

RVton VLr MSny yearS *8°' when 

tJKan Kyu was a yiatna and arire- 
winning novelist. heap^i!,* hS- 

J®”JE 0raries h y a bandying fiction 
ior ine more prosaic career of writing 
about money. ° 

These days, thanks to that decision 
he is the author of IS best sellers and 
the acknowledged dean of a huge new 
industry here — telling people how to 
make the mos: «.»f i l '.eir money- 

JSE,**®'*.- Mr. Kya s^:d. Japanese 
considered it shameful to talk about 
money. Now, he said. - I’m in the cen¬ 
ter of raoney-crazv Japan.” 

“Money fever,”' as the Japanese 
.. * ,l * ,s rampant her* as an increas¬ 
ingly affluent society discovers that 
there are ot her ways of amassing sa v- 
ings than simply depr siting money in 
the bank. 

More than 200.005 people in a single 
month flocked to Nomura Securities 
seminars called “juku," a term usu- 
ally applied to cram courses for col¬ 
lege entrance examinations. Stock 
market clubs have sprung up in uni¬ 
versities, and a coitagc industry has 
emerged for publications that dis¬ 
pense investment advice. 

Some fundamental elements under¬ 
lie the excitement. More people now 
have more money saved: The aver¬ 
age amount of savings held by each 
Japanese household Iasi year swelled 
to $28,680, exceeding for the first time 
the average annual household in¬ 
come, And the gradual deregulation 
of Japan's financial markets provides 
these households with new ways to in¬ 
vest. 

“I think there is a real change in 
people’s attitudes about money,” said 
Masanori Hayashi, a researcher at 
the Publications Research Institute, 
who has studied the boom in the pub¬ 
lishing of investment advice. "Tradi¬ 
tionally, Japanese did no; talk about 
money in public. But now people, 
young people especially, even think it 
is cool to talk about money." 

Women, particularly housewives, 
have been at the forefront of these 
changes, abandoning a tradition that 
confined their role in family finances 


Japanese Increase 
Savings... 

Average per household, In U.S. dollars' 
S30.000 


25,000 

20.000 


15,000 


10,000 


'7* '77 -7a *7» 'aO'BI a tt2'83'S4 ’OS 
'Converted at annual average exchange rate 
Source: Central Commission tor Promotion of 
Savings, Japan 


. ..And Raise 
inve s tm en t 
In US. Securities 

Balance of sales and purchases tor 
fiscal years ending March 31, 
in billions of U.S. dollars $12 



Source: Bank of Japan 
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Monthly Dollve Magazine 

Eikau Kyu, author of 19 books on 
investing,' “I’m in the center of 
money-crazy Japan,** he said. 

to drawing up a budget and carrying 
savings to the bank. 

One doctor’s wife, who asked to re¬ 
main anonymous, speaks confidently 
of investment strategies. 

"I have been quite interested in the 
analyses of famous economists who 
forecast that the dollar would hit a 
bottom of 175 yen this year,” she said 
earlier this month. “I think I will in¬ 
vest some of my money in dollar-de- 
nominated portfolios when the dollar 
comes to that level, because then it 
will probably recover.'* After the 
woman was interviewed, the dollar 
reached a postwar low of 174.90 yen in 
Tokyo before starting to climb again. 


Such surging interest in money 
matters has attracted the attention of 
publishers. Mr. Hayashi said that 
three magazines dealing with per¬ 
sonal investment were begun last 
year and are selling well. The leader, 
Nikkei Money, published by Japan’s 
major economic newspaper, has sold 
an unusually high 250,000 copies from 
the start. Several magazines have 
also created new columns on personal 
investment. 

Three of the nation's daily newspa¬ 
pers have increased their financial 
coverage as well. Nihon Keizai Shim- 
bun, which has a circulation of 2.1 
million and already publishes Nikkei 
Money, has begun putting out a 12- 
page weekly economic supplement. 
Yomiuri Shim bun, with a circulation 
of 8.9 million, sells a weekly financial 
edition. And Asahi Shimbun, with a 
circulation of 7.5 million, has also 
added a weekly financial supplement, 
which includes interviews with busi¬ 
ness leaders, columns on United 
States Treasury bonds and stocks, 
and a detailed breakdown on the in¬ 
terest that could be earned from a 
$5,500 investment. 

Also rushing to take advantage of 
the trend are large securities compa¬ 
nies. Nomura Securities began to 
study the attitudes of clients toward 
the stock market and other financial 
investments a few years ago, Hiroshi 
Miyamura, a company spokesman, 
said. Since then, Nomura has begun 
an advertising campaign on the 
merits of wise investing. 

Securities companies also began 
devising new .investments to offer lo¬ 
cus tomers. Chief among these were 


the so-called chukoku funds, an in¬ 
vestment trust that currently offers 
an annual interest rate of 5.46 per¬ 
cent, compared with bank rates of 5 
percent. The funds are usually in¬ 
vested in midterm Government 
bonds, and customers are allowed to 
withdraw money without charge 
after 30 days. Nomura has even es¬ 
tablished "swing accounts,” in which 
any money in excess of a certain 
amount is automatically deposited in 
a chukoku fund. 

Nomura also stepped up its efforts 
to get individuals to buy stocks, which 
have long been shunned in Japan be¬ 
cause of a belief that stock trading 
was little better than gambling. No¬ 
mura has created a “home trade” 
system that allows .customers to 
trade stocks over the telephone. 

Among the chief targets of securi¬ 
ties companies are the Japanese 
housewives, who traditionally control 
the family budget. Toshiyuki Saito, a 
manager in the sales promotion and 
planning department of Nomura, said 
that housewives typically had at least 
$5,500 that they could invest at their 
discretion. 

To appeal to these housewives, No¬ 
mura has assembled a staff of women 
sales representatives, who visit 
homes and make their pitch to a 
group of neighbors. Mr. Saito said 
that the representatives sell invest¬ 
ment trusts, foreign bonds and Gov¬ 
ernment bonds. The largest feales 
growth has been in United States 
Treasury bonds, he said. 

The doctor’s wife who is consider¬ 
ing dollar-denominated instruments 
is a Nomura customer. She began in¬ 
vesting in stocks fair years ago. 

“Until then,” she said, “1 felt that 
investment in stocks was just like bet¬ 
ting on horse races — something that 
decent people would avoid. But since 
then, the investment increased and 
now it totals about $55,500 in four 
kinds of stocks. My friends who invest 
in the same stocks say that there is no 
other financial commodity that can 
yield as high an interest." 

But the investment boom has a 
dark side as well. Among the most 
eager participants are elderly people 
trying to increase their retirement in¬ 
come. Some of them have become the 
targets of questionable investment 
promotions. The most notorious of 
these cases was exposed last year, 
when the 33-year-old head of an in¬ 
vestment company was murdered 
after nearly 10,000 people lost a total 
of one billion yen in his investment 
program that involved gold bars. 


Texas Instruments Gambles on a Chip 


By THOMAS C. HAYES 

DALLAS — When the next genera¬ 
tion of computer memory chips takes 
over, Texas Instruments inc. is likely 
to be the only American challenger to 
the Japanese in a key sector of the 
semiconductor market. 

The company is pursuing produc¬ 
tion of a type of chip that most other 
American manufacturers have de¬ 
cided to forgo. One of the reasons it 
thinks it can succeed is the law-cost 
techniques it has gleaned from its 
plants in Japan. 

In a period that has seen it lose 
market share even while the entire in¬ 
dustry was in a severe downturn, 
Texas Instruments’ efforts have in- 

- eluded spending $200 million to build 
wafer-fabrication plants at its head¬ 
quarters in the Dallas suburb of Rich¬ 
ardson and in Miho, Japan. The two 
new plants, which feature robots that 
can perform such tasks as immersing 
wafers in cleansing solutions, will 
house production for part of the next 
generation of memory chips, the one- 
megabit dynamic random-access 
memory chip, or DRAM. 

Some of the early sentiment is opti¬ 
mistic. “It will be the second half of 
the year until we see volume produc¬ 
tion” at Texas Instruments, said 
Drew D. Peck, a semiconductor ana¬ 
lyst with the Gartner Securities Cor¬ 
poration, in Stamford, Conn. “But 
that's O.K. because the Japanese 
have slipped, too. By 1967. it will be a 
very profitable product for T.l." 

The industry expects the chips, con- 

- taining a million pieces of Informa¬ 
tion, to spark orders in the billions of 
dollars by 1987 and beyond, with the 
chips going into such products as tele¬ 
communications equipment, artifi¬ 
cial intelligence systems and per¬ 
sonal computers. 

Such a mass market has a lot of al¬ 
lure for Texas Instruments after its 
recent hard times. 

• When semiconductor industry sales 
plummeted last year, Texas Instru¬ 
ments, then the world's largest pro¬ 
ducer, was badly shaken. Plants were 
closed, employment cut and wages 
frozen as its chip unit skidded to an 
operating loss of $61 million after 
posting profits of $516 million in 1984. 
It yielded its title as sales leader to 
Japan’s NEC Corporation and slid to 
third place behind Motorola Inc. 

With nearly half-of its total sales 
coming from semiconductors, Texas 
instruments had no choice but to try 
to battle back. Analysts say K ap¬ 
pears to be heading in the right direc- 

t,< “They have devoted resources to 
Important new products, putting 
them in a good position for the long 
term,” said Mr. Peck of Gartner 
curilies. 

"There has been a significant 
resurgence under way at Texas In¬ 
struments ," 1 added James L. 
Bariage. an analyst with smith Bar¬ 
ney Harris Upham Inc. But, he cau- 
tioned “The problem is you don’t- 
change your product mix overnight 


when you’re a company as large as 
they are.” 

William N. Sick, president of Texas 
Instruments’ semiconductor unit, 
said that in casting its lot with 
DRAM’s, Texas Instruments had 
acted on its belief that the engineer¬ 
ing ability needed to design and 
produce the one-megabit DRAM cir¬ 
cuit would give it a lead of up to two 
years in making more specialized, 
high-profit logic chips such as gate 
arrays and standard cells. 

“Success in DRAM’s is a key ele- 


Texas Instruments 
Loses Market Share... 

Portion of sates in 64K-DRAM 
market * 5 * 



tional Semiconductor and Motorola— 
have abandoned the DRAM business, 
for now, in favor of another chip, 
erasable programmable read-only 
memories, or Eprom's. In general, 
DRAM’s only store information, 
while Eprom's can be programmed 
and reprogrammed. Both play major 
roles in the new generation of com¬ 
puters. 

The International Business Ma¬ 
chines Corporation and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
are building plants to produce the 


... As Prices $6 

Of Chips Plunge - 

Average unit selling price 
of 64K-DRAM’s in 

fourth quarter . 







ment in being able to participate in 
the highest profit areas of the semi¬ 
conductor market of the future,” he 
said. “It drives the manufacturing 
and process technology for the whole 
product line.” 

And the fact that Texas Instru¬ 
ments is the only major American 
company making the chips could also 
work to its advantage. 

In light of Japanese domination of 
the DRAM market, other major 
American chip makers '— including 
Intel, Advanced Micro Devices, Na- 
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one-megabit DRAM’s, but analysts 
believe most of the output will go to 
their own products. The only other 
possible entrant. Micron Technology, 
is. relatively small and is having 
financial troubles. 

“There is a growing awareness of 
the risk that the semiconductor indus¬ 
try and, to some degree, the country, 
is assuming without a signficant pro¬ 
ducer of DRAM’s,” Mr. Bariage said. 
“You may see a company like I.B.M. 
choose to buy chips from T.L for that 
reason at some level above the mar¬ 
ket price.” 

The race to high-volume production 
of the DRAM'S pits Texas Instru¬ 
ments against Japan’s Toshiba, NEC 
and Hitachi for now. The contest is 
being closely followed, especially in 
light of Texas Instruments’ recant 
stumble in market share. 

Its share of 64K-DRAM’s sold in the 
United States last year fell to 11 per¬ 
cent, from 14 percent in 1982, accord¬ 
ing to Dataquest. At the same time, 
the company had just 6 percent of the 
256K-DRAM market. Meanwhile, 
Japanese companies accounted for 60 
percent of 64K-DRAM sales and 84 
percent of 256K-DRAM sales in this 
. country last year. 

In addition, Japanese companies 
perfected the metal-oxide silicon, or 
MOS, technology in making light¬ 
weight, Inexpensive consumer prod¬ 
ucts such as watches and calculators. 
Texas Instruments* strength in the 
1970’s had been in the older, bipolar 
technology, which offered quicker 
speeds than MOS but required more 
power. 

Robert Neely, a specialist on the 
electronics industry in the Los An¬ 
geles office of McKinsey & Company, 
management consultants, said Texas 


Instruments had worked steadily to 
make the transition to MOS produc¬ 
tion. “Historically, they have been 
about half a generation late In MOS 
products, but their public announce¬ 
ments put them very close to the 
Japanese this time,” he said. 

He added: “Part of their strategy 
was to learn some of the good prac¬ 
tices in Japan and re-import them to 
Texas. The other part, becoming a 
good manufacturer in Japan, has 
worked very well.” 

In fact, Texas Instruments’ Miho 
operation last year won one of the 
most prestigious awards in Japan for 
manufacturing quality, the Deming 
Prize. It was the first time a subsidi¬ 
ary of an American company had won 
the honor. 

But some of Texas Instruments’ re¬ 
cent international Involvements ha ye 
been more acrimonious. Earlier this 
month, the International Trade Com¬ 
mission agreed to review the compa¬ 
ny’s allegations that eight Japanese 
rivals and one Korean competitor, 
Samsung, are importing their mem¬ 
ory chips into the United States with¬ 
out valid licenses from Texas Instru¬ 
ments. 

NEC has filed a countersuit in 
Tokyo, contending that Texas Instru¬ 
ments had violated NEC semiconduc¬ 
tor patents. 

In the meantime, the industry’s fu¬ 
ture looks better. Many analysts ex¬ 
pect chip sales to rise about 10 per¬ 
cent this year, with a surge of as 
much as 35 percent in 1967. They also 
believe that the Japanese companies 
will be less aggressive in pricing. 

Gene Norrett, associate director of 
the semiconductor group for Data¬ 
quest Inc., a market research com¬ 
pany in San Jose, Calif., said these 
developments suggest that Texas In¬ 
struments “will be able to raise 
prices and get away "with it.” 

John Lazio, an analyst with Morgan 
Stanley & Company, believes Texas 
Instruments will earn $5 a share this 
year, and perhaps $11 in 1987. “If any¬ 
thing, we may be surprised at how 
high prices go this year,” he said. The 
company’s shares, which sold at 
$105.50 at the end of 1985, are now 
trading at around $ 122 . 

Other analysts are more cautious. 
Mr. Peck of Gartner Securities ex¬ 
pects the company to lose about $45 
million, or $1.80 a share, this year. He 
added that it may be the fourth quar¬ 
ter before Texas Instruments’ semi¬ 
conductor business begins making 
money again. 

Mr. Neely of McKinsey added that 
while the supply-demand balance In- 
dustyrwide is In better shape, “there 
is still a lot of mothballed capacity 
that could cbme back on stream very 
quickly." 

All of the analysts’ earnings projec¬ 
tions assume that Washington will 
keep the pressure on Japanese chip 
imports. If that pressure wanes and 
the Japanese resume Lheir past pric¬ 
ing practices, Mr. Bariage warned, 
“I don't know that T.L can regain 
much market share.” 


Economy 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

Baker’s Debt Plan 
Starts to Take Hold 


Progress on the debt crisis came on 
several fronts, and although be was 
not a participant, the presence of 
Treasury Secretary James A. Baker 
3d was keenly felt. The World Bank 
approved $1.5 billion in new loans to 
Latin debtors by the end of April, its 
largest single commitment in so short 
a time. The United States also dan¬ 
gled a multibillion-dollar carrot in 
front of the Inter-American Develop¬ 
ment Bank, saying it would increase 
its support if the lending agency 
adopted the proper lending policies. 
The new loans appear to be right in 
line with Mr. Baker's plan to solve the 
problem of heavily indebted develop¬ 
ing countries by spurring their econo¬ 
mies. Separately, the I.M.F. said it 
would set up a $3 billion loan pool for 
the poorest nations. 

\ 

Mexico downgraded its loan needs 
to $4 billion, the level it was request¬ 
ing before oil prices plunged. The 
estimate, coming after warnings that 
Mexico would need as much as $10 bil¬ 
lion, was a pleasant surprise. Mexico 
says its trade position has improved. 

Marvin Davis was rebuffed in his 
attempt to buy CBS, which has been 
under increasing pressure. Mr. 
Davis, the oilman who until recently 
was part owner of Twentieth Century- 
Fox, said he bid $3.75 billion for the 
network, more than Ted Turner had 
offered in his ill-fated takeover at¬ 
tempt last summer. Mr. Davis in¬ 
sisted that his was a friendly offer, 
but analysts said they would not put it 
past him to round up partners to 
make another bid. 

Consumer prices plunged an im¬ 
pressive four-tenths of 1 percent in 
February, the biggest drop in more 
than 32 years and the first in nearly 
four years. The drop in the price of oil 
was credited as the impetus for the 
plunge, but food prices also dropped 
sharply. ... Leading indicators 
jumped seven-tenths of 1 percent, a 
heartening increase that was one of 
the biggest in two years. Increases in 
capital goods orders, stock prices and 
new businesses led the rise. ... The 
trade gap narrowed by $4 billion last 

month, to $12.5 billion.Durable 

goods orders fell five-tenths of 1 per¬ 
cent 

Bond prices surged again, forcing 
yields on the bellwether 30-year 
Treasury bond to a nine-year low. 
And analysts say traders are so opti¬ 
mistic that the economy will improve 
while inflation stays low that they are 
likely to continue to bid up prices. The 
money supply, rose $800 million. 

The Dow recovered nicely from its 
plunge on March 21, posting strong 
gains in most of the holiday-shortened 
week. The industrial average finished 
Thursday at a record 1,821.72, up 53.16 
for the week. 

Japan hinted It would intervene to 
to ease the dollar’s fall against the 
yen. Even that hint helped the dollar 
to recover from postwar lows. But the 
two nations apparently remain at 
odds over the level at which the dollar 
should be stabilized, and that could 
create further tensions. 


India rejected a settlement offer 
from Union Carbide for $350 million 
in damages to be paid to victims of 
the disaster in Bhopal. The Indian 
Government claims only it can ne¬ 
gotiate for the victims; Carbide had 
been dealing with lawyers for the 
plaintiffs in a Manhattan court. With¬ 
out India’s cooperation, analysts say. 
Carbide's offer — which was more 
generous than some had expected — 
is not likely to succeed. 

Warren M. Anderson will step down 
as chairman of Carbide in November. 
He will probably be succeeded by 
Robert D. Kennedy, who is expected 
to be named president and chief exec¬ 
utive in April. ... A lawyer and se¬ 
curities analyst were charged with in¬ 
sider trading in GAF's attempted 
takeover of Carbide. 

John R. Opel will retire as chair¬ 
man of 3.B.M., leaving the helm in the 
hands of John F. Akers, who will stay 
on as president and chief executive. 
The move, while not unexpected, 
marks a significant change in the 
leadership of I.B.M., which has been 
battling increasing competition. 

Ashland Oil is wary of the Belz- 
bergs of Canada, who offered $60 a 
share, or $l.B billion, for the stock 
that it does not already own. Ashland 
has enacted anti-takeover measures 
and has indicated that it wants to re¬ 
main independent, but the Belzbergs 
seem persistent: The family said it 
would consider other “alternatives” 
if the bid was rejected. 

Conistoo made two offers to NL In¬ 
dustries in hopes that the oilfield 
services company would find one at¬ 
tractive. One offers $16 a share for up 
to 60 percent of NL's shares, or $600 
million; the other would swap each 
NL share for one and a third shares of 
a new holding company. NL has not 
responded. 

G.M. is raising car prices an aver¬ 
age 2.9 percent. Combined with the 
end of low-interest incentives, the in¬ 
crease could dampen car sales. Ana¬ 
lysts said the car maker chose better 
profits over high volume. 

The Supreme Court supported 
Japanese television manufacturers in 
at least part of suit charging them 
with a pricing conspiracy against 
American manufacturers. The Court 
did not review a portion of the suit 
charging the Japanese with dumping 
sets, however, and that led Zenith, 
one of 'he plaintiffs, to say that it 
would emerge victorious when the 
case is returned to a lower court. 

Miscellanea, A merger deal be¬ 
tween Convergent Technologies and 
3Com fell apart.... Southland said it 
would post a $100 million loss for the 
first quarter because of a pretax op¬ 
erating loss and charges at Citgo.... 
Boeing got a $3.3 billion order for jets 
from Singapore Airlines. ... Maytag 
will acquire Magic Chef in a stock 
swap valued at $740 million.... A unit 
of Imasco wants to buy Genstar for 
$1.7 billion. 

Merrill Perlman 
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The Easter Plant 

The Easter bonnet is gone now, remembered 
mostly in Irving Berlin’s song. And though we lack 
the poll to prove it, children don’t seem to be dyeing 
as many eggs as they used to. But in homes all over 
America today, the Easter plant sits on the table in 
the front hall, or the table in the bay window, or on 
the sideboard in the dining room, and all who pass it 
are pausing, sniffing and saying "spring.” 

The Easter plant can be as plain or fancy as cli¬ 
mate and pocket allow, but the classics are three: 
the lily, the hyacinth and the tulip. The first two 
have scents that pierce the heart. The third has 
colors that delight the eye. AH three are grown from 
bulbs, which means that their beginnings are as un¬ 


promising as the butterfly’s. It also means that 
after their foliage turns dry and yellow, and after 
they’ve been laid to rest in a cool, dark place, 
they’re very apt to resurrect. 

When we choose the Easter plant, we’re not, of 
course, thinking anything but whether mauve is 
prettier than pink, or if a hyacinth’s many bells are- 
preferable to a lily’s single trumpet. Still, there it is, 
in one small pot: the phenomenon mankind has 
hailed for millennia. That which seemed dead has 
come alive, has bloomed and will, after a sleep, 
come again. Small wonder we find it hard to see 
death as final; earth gives us so much evidence to 
the contrary. 


Standoff in the Contra War 


Considering his firepower on Nicaragua, Presi¬ 
dent Reagan has snatched a meager victory from 
the Republican-ruled Senate. It has approved 
$100 million for the U.S.-backed "contra” rebels by 
a wobbly 53 to 47 — but only after Mr. Reagan sub¬ 
mitted to delays that he had vigorously opposed. 
The unconditional aid he wanted was voted down, 
60 to 39. The compromise moves back to the House, 
which narrowly balked at the aid package, for an¬ 
other vote on April 15. This means there is still a 
chance to strengthen diplomacy before plunging 
into a wider war. 

The pattern of voting should keep Mr. Reagan 
from claiming a clear, Tonkin-like mandate for a 
fight to finish off the Sandinista regime. Polls taken 
after his strident prime-time plea for war showed 
only one of three Americans clearly in favor of arm¬ 
ing the contras. And the hedged Senate vote came 
directly in the wake of excited allegations of a large- 
scale incursion into Honduras by 1,500 Nicaraguans 
pursuing the contras. 

It appears that there was indeed a battle in the 
remote jungle area known as the Las Vegas triangle 
— just as there was 10 months ago, when perhaps 
1,000 Sandinistas penetrated the same region. That 
incident passed almost unnoticed, whereas last 
weekend’s clash was depicted as a brazen invasion 


requiring $20 million in emergency aid to Honduras 
and the involvement of American belicoptees. What 
this incident most clearly underscored were the 
risks of Americans joining the battle, despite Mr. 
Reagan’s angry insistence that he means to avoid it. 

To win the semblance of a victory, the Presi¬ 
dent yielded to Senate demands for a 90-day delay in 
delivery of $75 million in arms aid, to spur talks be¬ 
tween the Managua junta and the contras. Since the 
Sandinistas scorn such talks, and insist they will 
treat only with the United States, this delay appears 
to be a clumsy, save-facing device. 

But the House can insist on a further stipulation 
— that Congress be given a chance to review the aid 
after direct negotiations with Managua have been 
attempted. It could also define achievable goals for 
these talks: border security, elimination of foreign 
bases and advisers and verifiable reductions in 
weaponry. A determined President can always ig¬ 
nore such restraints, and even evade a flat prohibi¬ 
tion on aid to the contras. But' even a war needs 
realizable objectives and an aimless policy can at 
least be restrained by the absence of consensus. 

As Senator Bob Dole, the majority leader, 
argued, only a policy with broad support can be 
"sustainable and.credible." No such broad support 
is yet evident in Congress, or the country. 


Why Not Give Back the Big Money? 


Now that he is safely re-elected. New York’s 
Mayor Koch favors limits on campaign contribu¬ 
tions. So does Governor Cuomo, now that he’s raised 
$9 million for his coming campaign. Retroactive 
virtue is better than none, but why not try retroac¬ 
tive atonement as well? 

It’s not too late for the Governor to substitute 
small contributions for larger ones to relieve his ob¬ 
ligation to heavy donors. It’s not too late even for 
Mayor Koch to act on his second thoughts. 

Mr. Koch spent $7 million in last year’s cam¬ 
paign, nine times the sum available to his closest 
challenger, Caro! Bellamy. He is heavily indebted 
to real-estate developers, brokerage houses and 
other favor-seekers. Finally wise to the example 
this self-mortgaging sets for his government, the 
Mayor proposes to clear his remaining campaign 
debt of $555,000 with contributions limited to $2,000. 

That’s better than the $50,000 the law allows 
him to accept. It would be better still to raise a fur¬ 
ther $1 million in modest amounts, .pay back last 
year’s biggest glvers^^and challenge the Governor 
and other city officials to clean up their accounts. 

Andrew Stein, who spent nearly $3 million to be¬ 
come president of the City Council, still owes more 
than $600,000, mostly in bank loans guaranteed by 
large developers. Will he return and now forswear 
big contributions from those who seek to influence 
his two votes on the Board of Estimate? 

Harrison Goldin, who was practically unop¬ 
posed for Comptroller, casts two votes with a doubly 
embarrassing nest of riches. He raised nearly 
$2 million for the campaign, scaring off challengers. 


but then spent only $500,000. More easily than any¬ 
one, he could refund $1.5 million and declare him¬ 
self a free man. At the least, he could return the 
$294,000 donated since 1982 by underwriters who 
want him to steer the city’s bond business their way. 

Governor Cuomo’s war chest of $9 million is 
having the desired effect: making big givers com¬ 
mit early to his re-election and leaving challengers 
in despair. Yet Election Day is still seven months 
off. Since Mr. Cuomo wants to prohibit large contri¬ 
butions in future state races, why not set a healthy 
example by returning the largest sums now and 
making do with a $2,000 or even $5,000 limit? 

Politicians justify taking large contributions by 
bemoaning the absence of limits on their opponents. 
For last year’s victors in New York City, that argu¬ 
ment no longer holds. And Mr. Cuomo can have no 
credible concern about his likely opponents. 

Disclosure of major contributions is obviously 
not enough to discourage influence-seekers. No 
matter how presented, the big gifts amount to sanc¬ 
tioned bribery. As State Senator Franz Leichter ob¬ 
serves, no fewer than 16 of the 25 largest contribu¬ 
tors to members of New York’s Board of Estimate 
between 1981 and 1985 had business pending before 
the board or with other city agencies. 

A more lasting reform of campaign financing is 
in order, but that will require bipartisan support 
and much careful thought. The leading advocates of 
reform need not wait. They can set a new standard 
and improve the climate for reform. The quick way 
to demonstrate that big money wilt no longer influ¬ 
ence their performance is to give it back. 


Topics 


Rescue Missions 


Live Question 

On a recent night, a Brooklyn man 
who sits up late writing a book that 
would make sense of the nation's 
crime problem, found his concentra¬ 
tion pierced by screams rising nine 
floors to his window. He looked out to 
see a woman in the street shouting 
"Stop him! Stop him!’’ as a man 
dashed toward Prospect Park with 
her purse under his arm. 

The writer reached for the tele¬ 
phone, dialed 911 and watched as pa¬ 
trol cars rolled up — soon enough to 
comfort the victim, but not to nab the 
mugger. 

Returning to his manuscript, he 
found a passage about President 
Johnson's national commission on 
crime, which in 1967 recommended, 
among other improvements, the 911 
emergency calling system. And his 
eye landed on a paragraph quoting 
the impatient review of that report by 
James Q. Wilson, a Harvard profes¬ 
sor of government: “The lay reader 
might respond. ‘Yes. of course/" 
Mr Wilson wrote, “ ‘but what do we 
do tomorrow morning that will re¬ 
duce the chance of my wife having 

her purse snatched by some punk 
’’ 

"hie writer stared back to the silent 


street, rattled now by the events that 
bad filled it minutes before. More 
than just another crime, they seemed 
a taunting visitation. 


Animal Outreach 

When the Beatles wrote "Can’t Buy 
Me Love,” they didn't know about the 
New York A.S.P.CA.’s Mobile Adop¬ 
tion Unit, a cross between a camper 
and a pet shop that has been engaged 
in animal outreach since last fall. It 
travels to parks and greenmarkets 
carrying up to 35 animals begging for 
adoption. 

When it appeared at the Union 
Square greenmarket recently, a 
crowd gathered within minutes: 
workers on their lunch break, women 
toting infants, and Union Square 
locals. AH fell in love with Pete, a for¬ 
lorn 4-month-old German shepherd 
whose new landlord didn’t allow 
dogs; Dusty, a cat with riveting green 
eyes and long black hair, whose 
owner was allergic; and a nameless 
brown and white puppy found on a 
rooftop by the police. 

For $45, a young man whose dog 
drowned last winter walked off with a 
skinny chocolate-brown Doberman he 
named Hudson. The fee covers a li¬ 


cense, training advice and some vet¬ 
erinary care. 

The outreach van recognizes how 
much acquiring a pet can depend on 
Impulse, a stroke of fate that changes 
lives — and saves them. Such im¬ 
pulses deserve to be indulged. 


Helping Sleepy Swim 

At a time when countless patients 
are giving countless physicians the 
fish eye, there’s one American who 
can’t possibly complain about his 
medical care. He is Sleepy the seal, 
an epileptic, whose progress down the 
East Coast has been monitored by one 
emergency room after another. 

Last week Sleepy, who has seizures 
that render him unconscious, ma¬ 
rooned himself in New Jersey's 
Shrewsbury River. But not for long. 
He was rescued by the Marine Mam¬ 
mal Stranding Center in Brigantine, 
N.J., wearing a tag that showed he’d 
been a patient at the Mystic. Conn., 
aquarium two years ago. Now heTl.be 
driven to Orlando, .Fla., where he’s 
been offered a home, and appropriate 
medication, at Sea World. 

We have all heard that His eye is on 
the sparrow. Now we know that it Is 
also firmly fixed on the seal. 


Europe Questions Our Will on Test Ban Treaty 


To the Editor: 

I write to voice the concern felt in 
Europe at the United States Govern¬ 
ment’s approach to the negotiation of 
a comprehensive test ban treaty. 

This would be the simplest and 
easiest way of halting the arms race 
and preventing the development of 
new and increasingly destabilizing 
weapons on both sides. It is nearly 
four years since Prime Minister Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher of Britain expressed 
the hope that such, a treaty could be 
concluded. Since then there have 
been very considerable steps forward 
in the ability to monitor and hence 
verify nuclear explosions. Most re¬ 
cently and dramatically. President 
Reagan was reported as saying in his 
message to the Soviet General Secre¬ 
tary, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, that the 
new Corrtex method of verifying un¬ 
derground nuclear tests (involving an 
electrical cable inserted into a test 
hole to measure the yield of a nuclear 
explosion) could, if adapted, lead to 
an end to nuclear explosions. 

In the light of these developments it 
is highly disturbing that elements 
within the Reagan Administration 
have argued in principle against the 
negotiation of a ban bn testing. There 
is a widespread arid growing concern 
in Europe that the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration is now opposed to a compre¬ 
hensive ban on testing; this would 
permit both sides to develop new 
strategic weapons as they develop 
new defensive systems against ballis¬ 
tic missile attack. ■ 

President Reagan pointed cut in 
March 1983 that pairing offensive and 
defensive systems could be viewed as 
an aggressive policy, whit* nobody 
wants to see. This is bound to increase 
mutual fears of a first strike. 

The great majority of Europeans 
would much prefer to see a freeze ap¬ 
plied to the nuclear-arms race and be¬ 
lieve that a'comprehensive test ban 
treaty would make an essential contri¬ 
bution to this end. Denis Healey 

London, March 24, 1986 
The writer is foreign-affairs spokes¬ 
man for Britain’s Labor Party. 


End of Moratorium 

To the Editor: 

Having just returned from a trip 
abroad, including attendance at Olof 
Palme's funeral in Stockholm, where 
I heard comments on the feasibility of 
nuclear-testing moratoriums, and be¬ 
cause I believe a moratorium would 
be an important element in slowing 
the arms race, I feel a response to a 
Jan. 19 letter by Robert Squire re¬ 
mains very much in order. 

The lack of such a response so far 


Some Things Swedish 
Weren’t Palme’s Doing 

To the Editor: 

Wassily Leon tiers March 9 letter, 
"Remembering Palme,” would baf¬ 
fle any intelligent observer of the 
Swedish scene. To begin with, it was 
not Olof Palme who as Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Sweden "secured for the 
Swedes the highest standard of living 
in the world.” Sweden held that posi¬ 
tion long before Mr. Palme came into 
political prominence, arid further¬ 
more, Lhe living standards of Sweden 
have actually deteriorated in recent 
years relative to other nations. 

Neither is the famous Swedish 
"welfare state” a creation of Olof 
Palme — he inherited it from about 
three generations of Social Demo¬ 
cratic politicians. As for the success 
of this welfare state, it is partly due to 
the high productivity of Swedish in¬ 
dustry, but is partly also a mere 
propaganda trick. An American who 
believes that the old and the sick of 
this country fare well has simply 
never looked for himself. 

Besides, Swedish' welfare is run¬ 
ning into deeper and deeper trouble. 
The week before the assassination of 
Mr. Palme there was a parliamen¬ 
tary debate about a phenomenon 
called “the new poverty.” The nature 
of this “new poverty” is rather 
queer: typically, a Swedish family 
can no longer survive cm the income 
of two persons working full time — it 
has to seek government relief to 
make ends meet. Which means that 
the cost of living (including the heavy 
taxes that were supposed to guaran¬ 
tee our welfare) is running so >igh 
that we cannot survive without 
becoming dependent on the govern¬ 
ment — and will ultimately be forced 
into virtual serfdom. 

Olof Palme alone is not, of course, 
to be blamed for this development. 
But neither is he to be praised for 
it. Per-Olof Samuelsson 

Eskilstuna, Sweden. March 17, 1986 


Prolific Brooklyn 

To the Editor: 

A March 4 news article on Donald R. 
Manes, former Queens Borough Presi¬ 
dent, called Queens “the city’s most 
populous borough." According to the. 
1980 Census, Brooklyn is the most 
populous, with 31.6 percent of New 
York City's population. With 2,230,936 
residents, Brooklyn would be Amer¬ 
ica’s fourth largest dty, larger than 
Philadelphia and Houston (fifth and 
sixth place, respectively) and slightly 
smaller than Los Angeles. Our neigh¬ 
bor and friend. Queens, has 1,891,325 
residents, almost 350.000 fewer than 
Brooklyn. Howard Golden 

Borough President 
Brooklyn, March 10, 1986 

The Times welcomes tetters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


has been adduced by some United 
States officials as a refutation of my 
argument in a Jan. 3 Op-Ed article in 
which l said that, contrary to re¬ 
peated statements by members of the 
Reagan Administration, the Soviet 
Union had not broken the 1958-59 
nuclear-testing moratorium. Dr. 
Squire said 1 was wrong. 

I had quoted a statement by Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower, released Dec. 29, 
1959, to show that he had deliberately 
allowed the moratorium to expire, 
stating, "The voluntary moratorium 
on testing will expire cm December 
3L” He went on to say, “although we 
consider ourselves free to resume nu¬ 
clear weapons testing we shall not re¬ 
sume ... without announcing our in¬ 
tention in advance of any resump¬ 
tion.” I did not say, as Dr. Squire al¬ 
leged, that Elsenhower had breached 
the moratorium. In my view that 
characterization would only have 
been appropriate if the U.S. bad re¬ 
sumed testing, which it did not. 

During the summer and early fall 
of 1958 the United States, Britain and 



Gabriels Htrmpke Spano 


the Soviet Union were all conducting 
nuclear tests while seeking to agree 
on a conference to pursue a nuclear 
test ban treaty. It was agreed that ne¬ 
gotiations would begin Oct. 31. Eisen¬ 
hower proposed that testing be halted 
when negotiations commenced, but 
the Russians had not agreed, the 
Soviet leader, Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
stating that the Russians would con¬ 
tinue until they had carried out the 
same number of tests as the U.S. 
They actually stopped far short of 
that number. The U.S. and Britain 
completed their tests before the ne¬ 
gotiation starting date, although the 
U.S. maintained it had interrupted its 
series to fit the Oct. 31 schedule. 

The Soviet Union conducted two 
more tests. Thereafter, the Russians 
did no further testing, and the mora¬ 
torium was observed throughout the 


remainder of 1958 and all of 19S9. 

The essential point I wanted to i 
was that Eisenhower allowed the 
voluntary moratorium to expire, re¬ 
lieving the Soviet Union of any obliga¬ 
tion not to test. Dr. Squire s letter 
served only to confuse history and pro¬ 
vide an excuse for opposing a mora¬ 
torium now. Jerome 

Cambridge, Mass-, March 25, 1986 

The writer was on President &sf n ~ 
bower’s science advisory committee 
and was special assistant for science 
and technology in the Kennedy ana 
Johnson Administrations. 


Stop Now 

To the Editor: 

Before President Reagan left for 
Geneva, he told us in a speech of Nov. 
14, 1985, it is "not an Impossible 
dream that we can beginto reduce 
nuclear arsenals.” He said be was 
going to meet Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
with the sober realization that "nu¬ 
clear weapons pose the greatest 
threat in human history to the sur¬ 
vival of the human race, that the 
arms race must be stopped.” 

“We go determined,” he continued, 
"to search out, and discover, com¬ 
mon ground—where we can agree to 
begin the reduction, looking to the 
eventual elimination of nuclear weap¬ 
ons from the face of the earth.” 

Isn’t that just what Mr. Gorbachev 
asked? If only President Reagan had 
proclaimed this idea, you and the 
world would have embraced it. Must 
it be discarded because it originated 
in Moscow rather than Washington? 

The first step to stopping an arms 
race is to stop testing new and bigger 
weapons. We should join the Soviet 
moratorium on testing and then ne¬ 
gotiate a comprehensive test ban 
treaty, as the Senate and House have 
asked. Peggy Ryan 

Weston, Conn., March 4, 1986 


Nuclear-Free Zonelet 

To the Editor: 

in your report on Chicago declaring 
itself a nuclear-weapon-free zone — 
the largest to date — you state that 
Gay Head, Mass., population 220, is 
the smallest. 

In fact, the smallest nuclear-free 
zone is the Park Slope United Method¬ 
ist Church in Brooklyn, population 175 
and area 100 square feet. But, like the 
people of Chicago and Gay Head, we 
have a large heart and are proud to 
unite with them as comrades in non¬ 
arms. (Rev.) Finley Schaef 
John Hall, betth Bentley 
Brooklyn, March 13, 1986 


What It Means to Call a People a Tribe 


To the Editor: 

In writing of the rivalry of Joshua 
Nkomo and Robert Mugabe in Zimba¬ 
bwe (Feb. 25), you say, “The rivalry 
between the two tribes is deeply rooted 
in history.” What makes their historic 
rivalry “tribal” and that of the Flem¬ 
ish and Walloons in Belgium national¬ 
istic? Though anthropologists use the 
term tribe with more precision than 
journalists, its multitudinous, pejora¬ 
tive connotations surpass simple deno¬ 
tation of a social group. 

Tribe still connotes primitiveness 
and smallness of the social group. 
The three million Sbona and four mil¬ 
lion Ndebele compare favorably in 
numbers with the six million Flemish 
and four million Walloons. Both the 
Zimbabwean and Belgian ethnic 
groups have the cultural homogene¬ 
ity, unifying social organization, 
common language and religion, and 
the feeling of being one people that 
characterize the term "nation." 

Chief S. O. Adebo of the Yoruba na¬ 
tion in Nigeria wrote in your newspa¬ 
per in 1964 that using tribe to describe 
the ethnic groups of Africa and not 


those of Europe or North America 
was demeaning. Chief Gatsha Bu- 
thelezi wrote of this vehemently in a 
recent letter to The Washington Post. 
Your reporters use tribe to describe 
the ethnic groups of South Africa. The 
seven million Zulus compare in num¬ 
ber and sophistication with several 
smaller European groups. Their eth¬ 
nic dances may look odd to us, but no 
odder to many than those we may ob¬ 
serve in our own discos. 

It was Europeans — academics, 
missionaries and politicians — who 
used the term tribe to describe the so¬ 
cial organization of the peoples of Af¬ 
rica and the Americas. It salved their 
consciences by justifying bringing 
"civilization” to primitive peoples, 
oftentimes with barbaric force. When 
a term with negative connotations is 
continually used about a group of peo¬ 
ple, those using the term and those 
hearing the term will associate the 
negative characteristics with that 
group. Darril Hudson 

Professor of Political Science 
California State University 
Hayward, Calif., March 11,1986 


Philanthropy May Never Be the Same Again 


To the Editor: 

In “A Trial That Is Crucial to 
Philanthropy" (Op-Ed, March II), 
Leslie Lenkowsky suggests that over¬ 
turning Beryl H. Buck’s bequest to di¬ 
rect $400 million in benefactions to the 
"needy” of affluent Marin County, 
Calif., would require finding that the 
community foundation to which Mrs. 
Buck entrusted her estate is wiser 
than she was. Apparently, foundation 
officials don’t think most Marin resi¬ 
dents abjectly needy enough — and 
. thereby betray lack of understanding 
of Mrs. Buck’s prescient wisdom. 

Indeed, her wisdom anticipated the 
affluence of Marin County—and saw' 
that it was to become a trap for pre¬ 
cisely the upper-middle-class people 
who live there. I had many long con¬ 
versations with Beryl Buck in the 
mid-I960*s. I know firsthand that she 
envisioned a day when the apparently 
affluent of Marin County would be 
stressed beyond measure with mon- 
gages and tuition payments, while the 
traditionally needy and the truly 
wealthy could ultimately count on 
government or personal resources. 

Beryl Buck did not fault the ambi¬ 
tious Marin residents striving to live 
the good life; she admired theirambi- 


tion, but she knew they would one day 
need some help in unexpected ways 
and from unanticipated quarters. She 
wanted to provide that help. 

Wiser than Beryl Buck? Good luck 
to the contenders. They are up 
against a woman who: (a) wrote all 
her friends in the spring of 1929 that a 
crash was coming, got out of the mar¬ 
ket completely before summer .and 
left on a yearlong round-the-world 
cruise in September to avoid the 
inevitable pleas of those who ignored 
her advice; (b) earned a seagoing- 
ship-captain’s license at a maritime 
academy so that she wouldn’t be to¬ 
tally dependent on the hired captain 
of her 100 -root yacht, and (c) studied, 
architecture at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia SO she could design her own 
home in her beloved Marin County. 

Whether one agrees with her con¬ 
cerns or not, the vitality of philan¬ 
thropy requires the very idiosyn¬ 
cratic experiments typified by Beryl 
Bucks bequest. Perhaps the courts 
would do better to rule on whether It 
shouldn’t be put in the hamj* of people 
who can at least struggle to follow— 
11 mt match — her provocative vi- 
s,on * . . Eliot daley 

Princeton, N.J., March II, 1986 
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^WASHINGTON 

James Reston 

Reagan’s 

Spring 

Revival 


I .. Washington 

n his firat White House term, the 
complaint against President Rea- 
gan was that he wasn't in charge. 
Now the complaint is that he is in 
charge. This new White House staff 
wants Reagan to be Reagan," and 
ne seems to think it’s a good idea. 

Suddenly this spring he is bursting 
wrth energy, like the daffodils on the 
Wrute House lawn. His languagd is 
more colorful, his actions more ex¬ 
treme. He said the other day that he 
had only three more years to go, and 
he seems in a hurry to blossom while 
the sun shines. 

Tt's not that he has come forward 
with any new ideas, only that he’s 
pushing ■ his anti-Communist, anti- 
govemment convictions with unex¬ 
pected vigor— not only talking about 
them but acting on them. 

He has made a major issue out of 
Nicaragua against the advice of its 
neighbors, ordered his helicopters 
and military advisers to assist his 
C.I.A.-directed "freedom fighters" in 


His latest 
actions 
have had 
unfortunate 
consequences 


their battle against Managua, where 
he keeps an official U.S. embassy. 

He has decided that this sawdust 
dictator. Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi 
of Libya, is not a nuisance but a men¬ 
ace who must be punished as a warn¬ 
ing to all terrorists that, by golly, 
he’ll teach these pipsqueaks a lesson, 
no matter what the allies think. 

Even some of his own advisers here 
are wondering during this Easter re¬ 
cess while he’s vacationing out at his 
ranch in California what’s come over 
him. Obviously, he has his dukes up. 

He says he wants to have another 
summit meeting with Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev here this summer about the con¬ 
trol of nuclear weapons, but he has re¬ 
jected Mr. Gorbachev's proposal for 
a nuclear test ban, exploded a nuclear 
underground device last week to 
prove Jus pointy.ordered half of the 
.Soviet delegation.out of the United 
Nations, and sent a warship within 
listening distance of the Soviet shores 
in the Black Sea. 

So like the youngsters who are feel¬ 
ing their oats at the Easter recess, 
he’s on a roll, but where is he roiling? 
This is what people here and in many 
other capitals would like to know. 

He needs the support of a divided 
Congress to put over his domestic 
legislative program in the time he 
has left, but he has argued his Nicara¬ 
gua case in such extreme terms that 
he may get his $100 million for the 
contras but lose the support of the 
Congress on more important issues. 

He needs the support of the allies 
for his efforts to control nuclear 
weapons and terrorism, but after his 
recent actions in Nicaragua, the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea, he 
is losing their confidence not only in 
Central America but in Europe. 

It’s interesting how his own Adminis¬ 
tration reacted to his effort to stop ter¬ 
rorism by his naval action against Mr. 
Qaddafi. Some of his own people, at 
least in private, had their doubts. 

For when Secretary of State Shultz 
Dew from Turkey to Greece and then 
on to Rome the other day, U.S. fighter 
planes were ordered into the air to pro- 
' tect his Boeing 707 from attack. And or¬ 
ders went out from here to all U.S. em¬ 
bassies to be on the alert against bomb 
cars. Senators, en route to the Middle 
East for their annual Easter frolic, 
were advised to stay borne and watch 
the basketball playoffs. 

Already there have been two other 
unfortunate results of this flurry of 
Presidential activity. A few months 
ago, even.the Arab nations were em¬ 
barrassed by Mr. Qaddafi’s outrageous 
behavior. But now, since the shooting 
in the Mediterranean, the Arabs have 
sided with him and against the U.S. — 
an unhappy development when the 
president is still trying to get the Mid¬ 
dle East ‘’peace process” going again. 

Also, the President was calling for 
a-bipartisan or nonpartisan approach 
to these foreign-policy tangles, but in 
the confusion, foreign-policy ques¬ 
tions have become more deeply in¬ 
volved in partisan politics than they 
have beat for some time. 

In trying to explain all this, self-ap¬ 
pointed psychiatrists are looking at 
Ronald Reagan as he was in his first 
term and now as he is in his second. 
He seems so much more assertive 
now. When James Baker was the 
White House chief of staff, he was ap¬ 
parently a moderating influence on 
the' President's combative anti-Com- 
munist, anti-government instincts. 

Donald Regan, the present chief of 
staff, is a Hunt, outspoken, pugnacious 
Marine — maybe the most convinced 
and persuasive character around -the 
President — but he’s hot inclined to 
question the President's judgment. 
"Leave him alone,*’ he says. 7 

And lately that’s apparently what s 
been happening. On the two or three 
major questions that really interest the 
president, he’s now in charge, apd 
what the Democrats are trying to do is 
Sue him just enough support to make 
fire he deals with the consequences of 
his actions. 
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Why Cheap Oil Is No Boon for the U.S. 


A Threat 
To Supplies 

By H. Erich Heinemann 


The dramatic gyrations in the price 
of oi) this year are certain to provide 
a significant short-run boost to the 
world economy. Prices have dropped 
so far and so fast that consumers will 
pay much less for energy on average 
this year than last, even if the cartel 
of major oil exporting nations were to 
succeed soon in pushing petroleum 
prices back up again. 

However, (consumers, Investors, 
and policy makers alike should pause 
before they extrapolate headlines 
about declining oil prices into expec¬ 
tations of an extended era of cheap 
energy and low inflation. These bene¬ 
fits are likely to be temporary. Be¬ 
sides. oil prices are likely tojrebound 
by next year. Contrary to popular im¬ 
pression, both the producers and the 
consumers of oil have a community of 
interest in maintaining petroleum 
prices well above current levels. 

Producers want secure revenues 
and consumers want secure supplies. 
Neither would be likely if the oil price 
wars were to continue. It is perfectly 
true that the Organization of Petro¬ 
leum Exporting Countries still has a 
very long way to go to find a formula 
to control production and boost oil 
prices. The $28 a barrel price that 
OPEC recently promised to ‘‘defend’’ 
is at present a wish, not a threat. 

But it would be foolish to bet that 
OPEC's effort will fail. And Washing¬ 
ton is full of talk about possible 
energy taxes to pul a floor under oil 
prices and encourage domestic oil ex¬ 
ploration. It would therefore be 
wrong to assume that inflation is dead 
and for Capitol Hill or the Federal Re¬ 
serve Board to seize on lower oil 
prices as an excuse to pursue stimula¬ 
tive economic policies. 

To be sure, lower oil prices mean 
that the United States and other oil 
importers will in effect be wealthier. 
People will spend more on goods and 
services and invest more in capital 
assets. But ail of these desirable 
events represent onetime changes. 
The true, underlying rate of inflation 
is a function not of oil prices but of 

H. Erich Heinemann is chief econo¬ 
mist of Lndenburg, Thalmann & 
Company, and a member of the 
Shadow Open Market Committee, a 
group of economists that regularly 
comments on public policy . 


such fundamental factors as growth 
in productivity, the labor force, capi¬ 
tal investment and the money stock. 
Unless the United States adopts a dis¬ 
inflationary policy of slow and stable 
growth in money, inflation will return 
to higher levels in 1987 and thereafter. 

It is too early to know when oil 
prices will rebound — or to what 
level. But the economics of oil sug¬ 
gest a price closer to $25 than $15 a 
barrel, well above the average price 
that major oil consumers are paying 
at present. 

The key to understanding the oil 
market is the fact that, except for 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, the major 
oil exporters have been losing sub¬ 
stantial amounts of revenue as a re¬ 
sult of the decline in oil prices. In 
some countries, Britain fbr example, 
oil production is already at capacity 
and cannot be increased. In others, 
such as Nigeria, production cannot be 
increased enough to make up for the 
losses in revenue owing to Tower 
prices. 

Obviously, the oil exporters have a 
common interest in stabilizing prices 
as high as possible. Even with an en¬ 
forced cut in production, they can ex¬ 
pect higher revenues than they will 
get if oil prices stay where they are 
now. Keep in mind,.too. that there are 
only four major oil exporting nations 
outside OPEC — the Soviet Union. 
Mexico, Britain and Norway. It is a 
good bet that most of these countries 
will cooperate with the cartel one way 
or another. 

Saudi Arabia, which triggered the 
oil price war, has been open in saying 
that its goal now is an “arrange¬ 
ment” to share production cutbacks 
equitably and thus stabilize prices. 
The Saudis have no interest in de¬ 
stroying OPEC. Nor would that be 
politically feasible. 

In the end, geopolitics will count 
most. The OPEC members as a group 
hold practically all of the reserves 
that are relatively inexpensive to de¬ 
velop and bring to market. Therefore, 
if the price of oil were to stay well 
below $20 a barrel, exploration and 
development outside the OPEC area 
would dwindle and the industrialized 
nations once again would become de¬ 
pendent on the Middle East for 
energy supplies. 

As last week’s OPEC meeting in 
Geneva showed, hard bargaining is 
under way to slice up shares of the 
oil market. The oil producing na¬ 
tions need money, and the consum¬ 
ers, such as the United States, West 
Germany and Japan, do not want to 
be vulnerable to another oil embar¬ 
go. This is hardly a remedy of which 
the economist Adam Smith would 
approve, but it is a good description 
of the way the world works. □ 






A Peril 
To Security 

By Fred L. Hartley 

LOS ANGELES — The collapse of 
the Geneva talks involving members 
of the Organization of Petroleum Ex¬ 
porting Countries and oil-producing 
countries that are not OPEC mem¬ 
bers leaves the world with no mech¬ 
anism to restore the stability of oil 
prices. And as long as Saudi Arabia 
sticks to its program of increased pro¬ 
duction, prices will continue to 
plunge. This problem not only harms 
the United States' petroleum industry 
but also threatens national security. 
The answer is an oil import fee. 

Americans who hope for a price 
war do not appreciate what it would 
cost the nation. Cheap oil threatens 
cur security and economic vitality by 
crippling the petroleum industry. The 
Government should immediately 
enact a tax on all imported crude oil 
and petroleum products. 

Since 1979, the world’s demand for 
crude has declined from 54 million 
barrels per day to about 46 million, 
and OPEC's market share has 
dropped from 31 million a day to 16 
million. In December, Saudi Arabia 
acted to regain its dominant market 
position: It doubled production and 
initiated a price war that cut world oil 
prices by more than half. The Saudis 
hold the upper hand. They have one- 
fourth of the world's known oil re¬ 
serves, virtually all of the world’s 
readily available oil and the world's 
lowest production costs. They can in¬ 
crease production to 10 million bar¬ 
rels per day and drive prices below 
$10 per barrel, a price that would 
stimulate demand even as it shut 
down American production and virtu¬ 
ally ended this country’s search for 
new energy resources. 

The tactic is working and is devas¬ 
tating America's strategic petroleum 
position. Drilling is down more than 
one-third since December. Petroleum 
companies are slashing capital budg¬ 
ets and canceling exploration and pro¬ 
duction programs. Producers are clos¬ 
ing higher-cost wells. At this rate, do¬ 
mestic production will drop this year 
by at least one million barrels per day. 
Producers, drillers and suppliers are 
struggling to avoid bankruptcy. 

Fred L. Hartley is chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Unocal 
Corporation, an oil exploration , pro¬ 
duction and refining company. 


While low prices spur demand, do¬ 
mestic production will drop sharply, 
frontier exploration will halt and im¬ 
ports will more than double in the 
next four years. Those increased im¬ 
ports will come from OPEC—and all 
control over world oil prices will have 
reverted to the cartel. 

This is not the free market at work; 
it is predatory pricing on an unprece¬ 
dented scale. Low-priced oil carries 
high costs — lost tax revenues, in¬ 
creased unemployment, weakened 
banks and a ruined petroleum indus¬ 
try. The prospect of oil shortages and 
skyrocketing prices threatens our na¬ 
tional security, economic health and 
ability to control our foreign policy. 

To avoid a serious new energy 
crisis, Washington must impose an 
import fee—with no exceptions —on 
all imported crude oil, petroleum 
products and petroleum-derived 
chemicals. It should be levied without 
special deals or privileges. If ar¬ 
rangements are needed to protect 
relationships with Canada and Mexi¬ 
co, they should be worked out on a 
case-by-case basis. 

The fee would create a floor price 
of, say, $27 per barrel, which should 
be high enough to support continued 
American exploration and develop¬ 
ment but low enough to provide gaso¬ 
line and other products at prices com¬ 
parable to what consumers paid three 
months ago. The fee, paid by the im¬ 
porter and passed to the consumer, 
would amount to the difference be¬ 
tween the import price and floor 
price. If the average import price 
were $15 per barrel, the fee would be 
$12; if the import price were $27, the 
fee would disappear. The primary 
purpose of the fee would not be to 
raise the price of imported oil but to 
support the price of American crude 
at a level that enabled our industry to 
remain fully productive. An import 
fee would thus protect the industry 
while the oil exporters’ predatory 
price war went on. 

Some consumers. and policy 
makers oppose an oil import fee, be¬ 
lieving it would interfere with the free 
market and unfairly penalize certain 
sectors of the economy. But oil is a 
strategic commodity necessary to na¬ 
tional security. Without it, we cannot 
defend ourselves. And without a 
strong domestic oil industry, we will 
again become dangerously dependent 
on foreign — OPEC — oil. Such de¬ 
pendence can generate damaging, 
inflationary prices for all United 
States industries and consumers, 
force a severe drain in the balance of 
payments and make our nation ever 
more vulnerable to political and so¬ 
cial upheavals abroad. 

America cannot afford so-called 
cheap oil. □ 




When Politicians Stretch the Truth 


By Frederick H. Borsch 

PRINCETON, N.J. — Something 
seems to be happening to our tradi¬ 
tions of political discourse. 

During the debate over Nicaragua, 
President Reagan was heard to com¬ 
plain that his adversaries had “en¬ 
gaged in... the most dishonest use of 
distortions and outright falsehoods 
that I have heard in a legislative de¬ 
bate.” This is pretty much what 
President Reagan’s Congressional 
opponents — who had heard them¬ 
selves described as unpatriotic and 
disloyal — thought that he and his 
White House aides were doing to 
them. Nor was the debate free of dis¬ 
tortion. Mr. Reagan accused the San- 
dmistas of fomenting revolution m 
Brazil, persecuting Jews and traf¬ 
ficking in drugs. Meanwhile, a group 
of prominent clergymen called the 
President a liar. 

Frederick H. Borsch is dean of the 
chapel at Princeton University. ■ 


John Q. and Mary Public are prob¬ 
ably inclined to attribute all this to 
politics-as-usual. Don’t politicians 
routinely indulge in selected presen¬ 
tations of the facts, in hyperbole, in 
what Hack Finn called “stretchers”? 
How else can they get attention? 

But there was a difference this 
time. Mr. Reagan’s Congressional 
targets seemed genuinely wounded; 
for his part, the President's voice re¬ 
portedly “shook with emotion” when 
he discussed the accusations of his 
critics. It was as if some invisible but 
sensitive line had been crossed. 

That line may be hard to define, but 
it has been repeatedly crossed in re¬ 
cent years. It particularly has been 
trespassed when the real reasons for 
a course of action have been hidden or 
muted while secondary, even fabri¬ 
cated. reasons have been substituted 
in their place. Whatever one thinks of 
the rights and wrongs of the invasion 
of Grenada, the Administration’s 
original claim that its purpose was to 
save the lives of American medical 
students is plainly a case in point. 


I am not privy to all that goes on in 
the back rooms of Congress or the 
White House, but the way in which 
these issues are presented is worri¬ 
some. “Stretching” seems to have be¬ 
come a praiseworthy art of politics, 
with the White House leading the 
way. What is troubling is not so much 
that it happens but that people seem 
to take pride in their ability to muffle 
real purposes and to present facts and 
points of view in a highly selective 
manner. Their excuse is that the 
issues are then seen with a clarity 
that otherwise might be lost. They 
seem unaware, however, that an 
issue so presented can be distorted to 
the point that it has been falsified. 
Among the related dangers is the pos¬ 
sibility that citizens may come to feel 
that their persuaders hold them in 
contempt. 

A not so subtle shift has taken place 
In the image of our leaders. Not so 
long ago, we saw them as rather like 
teachers and maybe a little like 
clergy. (Teddy Roosevelt wanted to 
use the White House as “a bully pul¬ 


pit.") They could be passionate, but 
they also felt some responsibility to 
educate the citizenry. Maybe there 
were times when they couldn't tell all 
the facts, but they would if they could. 
The short-term gains to be realized by 
suppressing information or present¬ 
ing it selectively were less Important 
than an informed citizenry, which 
was seen to be necessary over the 
long term to coherent and consistent 
democratic government. 

One senses that it is .the advertiser 
who now provides our images, who 
contrives the caricatures thought to 
be necessary to get the point across— 
caricatures that, in time, become not 
just a way of catching attention but 
also a kind of reality. This may well 
be the line that has been crossed. Per¬ 
haps, without their realizing it, this is 
what makes both sides angry. We 
have a right to look first to the Presi¬ 
dent to lead us back across that line. 
Maybe others would follow, and we 
could begin to deal with issues such as 
Nicaragua in a more informed and re¬ 
sponsible manner. □ 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Flora Lewis 

Definition 

Of 

Terrorism 


._ Paris 

very body is talking about ter- 
rorism, but not everybody 
means the same thing. For some 
time, readers have been writing to 
ask: “What about American aid to 
the Nicaraguan contras?” “What 
about Angola’s Savimbi?” “What 
about the Israelis in southern Leba¬ 
non?” “What about Afghanistan,” 
both sides? 

There are many forms of violence 
in the world. I consider all of them de¬ 
plorable, whether a car bomb in Bei¬ 
rut, a plane or ship hijacking, an en¬ 
forced psychiatric treatment in the 
Soviet Union, blowing up a Nicara¬ 
guan village, the war between Iran 
and Iraq. 

But different systems of violence 
require different defenses and coun¬ 
termeasures. A major reason for the 
feeble international response on deal¬ 
ing with terrorism is the failure to 
reach a specific definition of what is 
meant. If the term is blurred to mean 
political violence from opponents, 


The first 
step 

to organizing 
a world 
defense 


while violence against opponents con¬ 
stitutes “wars of liberation” or “free¬ 
dom fighters,” then there will never 
be' an effective cooperation front 
against terrorists. 

But it should be possible to be clear¬ 
er, and so to avoid the distasteful ali¬ 
bis for condoning random murder of 
uninvolved civilians for political rea¬ 
sons. The issue isn’t whether war, 
civil war, assassination or shooting 
up tourists at an airport is more or 
less disgusting. It is what can be done 
about these excuses for blind killing . 

Terrorism is a specific form of 
political violence and requires a spe¬ 
cific response, but that cannot be or¬ 
ganized without a specific definition, 
i Obviously international cooperation 
I is necessary. There is evidence 
’ enough that terrorist groups with 
quite different causes do cooperate— 
Libyan, Irish, Iranian, German, 
Palestinian, and so on — and cannot 
be foiled by any nation alone. 

Cooperation of authorities to pre¬ 
vent terrorism, however, has stum¬ 
bled on disagreement about just what - 
is "involved. There has been a tend¬ 
ency to approach the problem in 
terms of what is considered a just or 
an unjust cause. This becomes an in¬ 
superable obstacle, dragging officials 
who profess to be the toughest oppo¬ 
nents of terrorists into the quagmire. 

Thus, when Secretary of State 
George Shultz advocates “moderate 
use of force” to capture suspects any¬ 
where in the world to bring to trial in 
the United States, he is suggesting 
that America go into the kidnapping 
business to get even with kidnappers. 

Any useful definition of terrorism is 
necessarily arbitrary, making a dis¬ 
tinction not on the basis of how hei¬ 
nous the crime or wanton the vio¬ 
lence, but on the basis of how it is or¬ 
ganized. TtAall one act warfare, an¬ 
other revolution or counterrevolution, 
and another terrorism should not es¬ 
tablish an order of justification but an 
order of how to organize a response. 

If categories could be established 
more clearly, there would be a much 
better chance that governments could 
agree at least on trying to suppress 
one mindless plague. 

An appropriate definition for ter¬ 
rorism might be the use of force 
against parties who are not involved 
in a conflict , who don’t even engage 
themselves or know they are entering 
a danger zone, in order to make a 
political statement. Practically all 
use of force is intended to frighten 
and intimidate. The question is how 
directly or indirectly it is applied. 
Certainly, it is not how admirable or 
repellent the cause. 

The importance of arriving at such 
a non-polemical definition is that it 
could bring a big advance toward the 
kind of international action that 
might be more effective. 

However much they may plan and 
indulge in violent acts, most govern¬ 
ments oppose the uncontrolled use of 
force for special purposes. Here is a 
ground for a general approach 
against terrorists, providing that a 
precise, nonpolitical definition can be 
developed. 

This may .seem cynical in a world 
that risks much more destructive vio¬ 
lence .from the organized forces of 
government, but the facts of a bal¬ 
ance of power and political relations 
impose a restraint that does not now 
exist on violence without avowed 
state responsibility. 

There have been hints that the Rus¬ 
sians, and maybe even the Syrians, 
who have been targets of domestic 
terrorism from Arab enemies, would 
not be averse to cutting off the inter¬ 
national opportunities for gangs they 
may once have aided but who have 
become self-propelled. Defining ter¬ 
rorism is the first step to organizing 
an international defense. □ 
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‘Les Miserables’ as Rock Opera 


Arts& 



Michael Le Peer Trench 


Patti LuPone as Fan tine—Hers is the one and only award- 
winning contribution to the London production. 


Leisure 


By benedict nightingale 


London 

ccording to most of the 
rules, customs and formu¬ 
las, “Les Miserables” 
ought to be a mega-flop. 
After all, how many hit 
musicals have originated in France 
at all. let alone been adapted by 
Frenchmen from one of their nation’s 
longer and more earnest 19th-century 
classics? How many have consisted 
of recitative and song only, but been 
presented by a troupe famous for its 
skill with the spoken word? Indeed, 
how many have been given their Brit¬ 
ish premieres by the Royal Shake¬ 
speare Company in its main Barbican 
Theater? How many have been cru¬ 
elly trashed by leading critics? 

And yet in spite of all this, “Les 
Miserables" has managed to transfer 
to the West End, become as hot a 
ticket as the eternally resilient 
"Cats," and earn itself the American 
openings that have just been prom¬ 
ised: Washington, D.C., in Decem¬ 
ber, Broadway the following March. 

Alain Boubiil and Claude-Michel 
Schonberg’s rock opera began as a 
cast album vaguely indebted to 
"Evita” and “Jesus Christ, Super- 
star.” Then in 1980 the director Rob¬ 
ert Hossein staged it in Paris’s 4,000- 
seat Palais des Sports, only to see his 
production collapse after 16 sold-out 
weeks, thanks to other demands on 
the stadium and the difficulty of find¬ 
ing a space equally suited to the epic 
musical. And that might have been 
that, had not the London impresario 
Cameron Mackintosh rather unwill¬ 
ingly agreed a year later to listen to 
the record — and, in his words, 
“thought, God, this is wonderful, one 
of the most theatrical scores I've ever 
heard." 

Instantly he thought - of Trevor 
Nunn, who had staged “Cats." 
Trevor Nunn thought of John Caird, 
with whom he’d co-directed the epic 
“Nicholas Nickleby” for the R.S.C. 
John Caird heard and loved the 
music, read and was impressed by 
the moral grandeur of Victor Hugo’s 
original novel, and was excited at the 
prospect of bringing the two together: 
“It seemed a chance of bridging the 
gap you get in all the arts nowadays, 
between the popular and the serious, 
in this case between musicals and 
opera, the stuff you get in the West 
End and the stuff you expect at Co¬ 
vent Garden. It was exhilarating to 
find a musical that was really about 
something — about right and wrong, 
and the nature of justice, and the bat¬ 
tle of good and evil.” 

The old partnership of Nunn and 
Caird was back in business, and a 


new one between Mr. Mackintosh and 
the Royal Shakespeare Company was 
formed. For the Shaftesbury Avenue 
producer, this meant an opportunity 
to mount an ambitious project at a 
prestigious address with jess expense 
and risk than under conventional 
commercial circumstances. For the 
R.S.C., needing $22 million a year and 
not getting it from the traditional 
combination of box-office takings and 
government subsidy, it meant the 
chance of a transfer more profitable 
than any it had previously made. 

Mr. Mackintosh agreed to put up an 
initial $450,000, plus the $450,000 it 
would cost to move the show into the 
West End, in return for two-thirds of 
the eventual profits. The company’s 


direct investment in the show would 
be $240,000, roughly the cost of a 
major Shakespeare production; but 
its total contribution, which included 
the labor of salaried employees and 
other hidden benefits, was also as¬ 
sessed at $450,900. 

Mr. Nunn and Mr. Caird didn't 
have to search far for someone capa¬ 
ble of evoking Hugo’s sprawling coun¬ 
tryside and teeming Paris, with its 
slums and sewers and revolutionary 
barricades. It could only be John Na¬ 
pier, who had designed “Cats” in 
London and New York, as well as 
"Nickleby” for the R.S.C. 

There were more problems when it 
came to casting. Roger Allam, an 
R.S.C. actor, agreed to play Javert, 


the relentless lawman win obses¬ 
sively hunts down Jean Valjean, the 
escaped felon and secular saint. Ahm 
Armstrong, another regular, had the 
sly, streetwise humor for Thenadier, 
the scavenging opportunist forever 
lurking on the edges of their conflict. 
But the directors had to look to the 
Irish Colm Wilkinson for Valjean 
himself—and to the American Patti 
LuPone, star of the Broadway 
“Evita,” for the important role of 
Fan tine, the unmarried mother 
forced into prostitution and rescued 
by Valjean's kindness. 

Miss LuPone was approached by 
Cameron Mackintosh in New York 
last August, the day before she flew to 
London to appear with John House¬ 
man's Acting Company in “.The 
Cradle Will Rock.” She listened to a 
tape of the music and read Herbert 
Kretzmer’s translation Of the lyrics 
on the plane — “and I just had a gut 
reaction, I beard a 'yes' inside me." 
That intensified when, still suffering 
from jet lag, she met Mr. Nunn and 
Mr. Caird; and within days she was in 
rehearsal, preparing to make what 
turned out to be the one and only 
award-winning contribution to the 
show. For her performances in both 
“Les Miserables” and “Cradle,” the 
Society of West End Theater Man¬ 
agers proclaimed her best actress in 
a musical for 1985. 

In ostentatiously snubbing every¬ 
one else involved with the years most 
spectacular theatrical project, the 
West End Managers and the equally 
important Standard Award panel 
were, however, only reflecting the 
view of many of the major London 
critics. “A witless and synthetic en¬ 
tertainment,” decided Michael Rat- 
cliffe in The Observer after the 
show’s opening in October. “Nunn 
and Caird have emasculated Hugo’s 
Olympian perspective and reduced it 
to the trivializing esthetic of the 
French hit parade of 10 years ago." 
“Stands in the same relation to the 
original as a singing telegram to an 
epic,” agreed Francis King of The 
Sunday Telegraph, “the reduction of 
a literary mountain to a dramatic 
molehill.” 

But not everyone thought it fair to 
belabor three hours of pop opera with 
1,200 pages of classic novel, nor did 
everyone join those attacking the 
R.S.C. for postponing its usual fall ra¬ 
tion of subsidized Shakespeare in 
favor of a speculative entertainment 
with a West End producer. Indeed, 
one or two reviewers were positively 
rapturous. Sheridan Morley of Punch 
acclaimed “the musical of the half¬ 
decade,” one which “soared out from 
the pit with blazing theatricality.” 
Michael Coveney, of The Financial 
Times, found it “intriguing and most 


enjoyable," a show which "allies 
Nickleby-style qualities of superb en¬ 
semble presentation to a piece that 
really does deserve the label ‘rock 
opera,’ occupying brand new ground 
somewhere between Venfl and An¬ 
drew Lloyd Webber.” Time and 
Newsweek came, saw, and admiral. 
More importantly, so did the audi¬ 
ences. 

The British public has long had less 
respect for theater critics than its 
American counterpart, but rarely has 
there been an occasion when so many 
nasty reviews counted for so little. 
Clearly, the power of the story or the 
music or both hit a nerve in the 


show’s first audiences, and word of 
mouth did the rest. The cast became 
used to the sight of tears trickling 
down cheeks in the orchestra as “Les 
Miserables” reached its climax. Let¬ 
ters were pinned up on the company 
notice board from theatergoers an¬ 
nouncing they’d never been so 
moved. The box office began to report 
what the fan mail was also showing, 
that a significant number of specta¬ 
tors were visiting the show-more than 
once. 

Sell-out houses at the Barbican 
were followed by sell-out houses at 
the Palace, to which the show moved 
in December. The advance at the box 
office is now nearly $1 million. Seats 
are hard to find during the week, and 
impossible at weekends, until well 
into the summer. Outside the theater 
scalpers are regularly to be seen, de¬ 
manding $60 for the $13 tickets the 
box office sells oily with a warning 
that they mean obstructed views. 


Q im Wilkinson himself was offered a 
slightly more expensive seat for $150 
when he arrived to play Valjean re¬ 
cently. So aggressive have the touts 
become that the producers have Mred 
special security guards, to prevent 

them accosting those in line at the box 

office. 

The show is demonstrating its suc¬ 
cess in happier ways, too. It Is ex¬ 
pected to have recouped its costs and 
be in profit by mid-April. America 
aside, productions are dither prom¬ 
ised or firmly planned in nine coun¬ 
tries, starting with Japan and Nor¬ 
way next year. There’s even a likeli¬ 
hood that the version at the Palace, 


which is longer and more detailed 
(more Thenadier, for instance) than 
the one ori ginally at the Palais des 
Sports, will be translated back into 
French and re-staged in Paris. Mean¬ 
while, the show lodes certain to go on 
and on in London — though without 
Patti LuPone, whose work permit ex¬ 
pires at the end of March and who 
was therefore giving her final per¬ 
formances last week. 

Perhaps she’ll appear in the Broad¬ 
way version, more probably not. The 
reason she’s unlikely to do so is, she 
says, partly that financial pressure 
will force her to look for work before 
rehearsals for “Les Miserables” be¬ 
gin in the fall; partly, it's sentiment. 
“I don’t like to repeat roles, espe¬ 
cially not in this case. I’ve loved 
working at the R.S.C., I’ve adored the 
people I’ve been working with. I’ve 
seen audiences getting carried away, 
I’ve heard their enthusiasm. I want to 
remember it that way.” 



Patti LuPone says that when she heard 
the music and lyrics while on a plane 
bound for London, she heard a ‘yes’ 
inside of Her. 
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There Is No Such Thing 
As Uninterpreted Music 


H ere’s material for a nightmare. Scholars, after 
sifting through more than a century and a half 
of evidence, announce their final verdict, based 
on irrefutable computerized data: Beethoven 
meant his symphonies to be played in rigid tem¬ 
pos, without rhythmic nuances, dynamic shadings, pliant 
phrasings or other interpretative fripperies. By order of 
the Department of Esthetics and Correct Performance 
Practice, all musicians must comply with the composer’s 
intentions or risk losing their licenses. Recordings by con¬ 
ductor-criminals such as Furtwangler, Beecham and 
Bernstein are henceforth outlawed for general use though 
these relics of the age of unfettered individualism may be 
auditioned by authorized persons upon application to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

An outlandish fantasy, of course. Christopher Hog- 
wood, whose Oiseau-Lyre recording of the first two Bee¬ 
thoven symphonies I recently listened to with some inter¬ 
est but mounting irritation, does not contend that his vi¬ 
sion of these works should supplant other, rausicologically 
misguided realizations. He hopes to show us what these 
symphonies must have sounded like to the composer when 
they were new in 1800 and 1803 and to give us a Tinner 
grasp on what they mean as history. He also feels, I sup¬ 
pose, that his performances go to the heart of the scores in 
some way, or he would not have wasted his time. To this 
end, he steps down as conductor and directs the perform¬ 
ances, if only minimally, from a fortepiano. He employs 
40 musicians in Symphony No. 1 and 39 in Symphony No. 
2 ; old or otherwise authentic instruments, and a slightly 
lower pitch (down to 430 from the modern standard of 440, 
which is a difference of only about a quarter-tone, not the 
half-tone difference from modern pitch that generally 
prevailed throughout the Classical period). 

In the notes accompanying the record, Clive Brown 
points out a major hurdle that Mr. Hogwood's historical 
concept faces: “One very important consequence of the 
prevalent method [in Beethoven’s time] of directing an 
orchestra from the violin or keyboard was that the per¬ 
formances must almost entirely have lacked the wider 
variety of nuance and tempo modification which were 
later to be considered the hallmarks of a conductor's in¬ 
terpretation: the old system inevitably necessitated a 
constant pulse in the music.” However, the annotator can¬ 
didly adds, “The net results of reviving the instruments 
and performance practices of Beethoven's period are a 
brighter, clearer sound, sharper contrasts and uncompli¬ 
cated, rhythmical performances.” 

Granted that these performances disclose certain of 
the virtues that Mr. Brown discerns, he also is right on 
target in calling them rhythmically “uncomplicated.” 
But could that really be what Beethoven wanted? Isn't it 
more likely that a constant pulse, uncomplicated rhythms 
and a narrow range of expressive nuances were all that 
the musicians who first encountered his symphonies were 
equipped to give? In the March issue of Gramophone Mr. 
Hogwood himself writes that “the 'Eroica' Symphony, for 
instance, was first performed in the house of the banker 
von Wurth, where the orchestra was described on one oc¬ 
casion as 'a verg powerful company (consisting almost 
entirely of amateurs).' ” The Musical Times carried an 
article in February entitled “Beethoven's Rehearsals at 
the Lobkowitz’s,” that makes the point even clearer. The 
authors, Tomislav Volek and Jaroslav Macek, show in re¬ 
tracing the history of the "Eroica” that what was once 
thought, based on a contemporary memoir of a Beethoven 
student, Ferdinand Rles, to be an early performance of 
the work at Prince Lobkowitz’s palace in Vienna, actually 


was a trial run-through with minimal forces. For one 
documented rehearsal, conducted by Beethoven, the or¬ 
chestra numbered 27 and included only eight stringed in¬ 
struments. 

In beginning to put together a work that seemed star¬ 
tlingly strange to professionals of the time, let alone ama¬ 
teurs, Beethoven might well have been satisfied with a 
fairly rudimentary reading of his intentions. But it is arro¬ 
gant of us to assume that great musicians of former cen¬ 
turies were unaware of rubato, dynamic shades or other 
expressive subtleties that today are understood by every 
student. The human response to music differs somewhat 
from period to period, but not as greatly as we are some¬ 
times asked to believe. I think Beethoven would have al¬ 
lowed rhythmically simple, narrowly nuanced perform¬ 
ances at times; I do not think he could have thought tbem 
wonderful. 

By chance, the very week that brought me the Hog¬ 
wood record also delivered the same two Beethoven sym¬ 
phonies on CBS, in a "chamber version" by the English 
Chamber Orchestra under Michael Tilson Thomas. The 
difference, to my ears, is extraordinary. Mr. Thomas, 
anything but a self-effacing artist, infuses these perform¬ 
ances with the kind of rhythmic detail that only a talented 
conductor can bring out. Instead of persistent, unvarying 
downbeats, he gives the music a vital ebb and flow. Like a 
good public speaker, he plays with shades of inflection. By 
holding a chord slightly here or by pressing forward 
there, he finds the drama that is often inherent in a musi¬ 
cal phrase but cannot be spelled out on paper. I do not by 
any means claim any Beethoven championship for Mr. 
Thomas based on these sprightly, pliable performances, 
but the contrast with Mr. Hogwood's bleak readings is 
stark. 

The real question here, I believe, is this: does the in¬ 
terpretation or rethinking of a famous work make it more 
meaningful to the listener? What does it add in depth, 
breadth and perspective? Does it make him feel or think 
more intensely about the piece than he did before? Mr. 
Hogwood's Beethoven is intellectually interesting but. I 
am left with the feeling that I have been at a school lec¬ 
ture. (Discuss Beethoven’s insensitivity to rhythm. Refer 
to notes, if necessary.) And, make no mistake, it is Mr.. 
Hogwood's Beethoven we are speaking of, in spite of his 
retreat from the podium to the supposedly faceless obscu¬ 
rity of the fortepiano. There is no such thing as uninter¬ 
preted music ami there never was. Mr. Hogwood's effort 
to strip these symphonies of what he refers to as the "ma¬ 
estro’’ concept of direction merely succeeds in putting an¬ 
other interpretation on them, and not one I can warm to. 
He persuades me that his performances probably sound 
dose to what Beethoven heard — in fact, they undoubt¬ 
edly are more accurate rhythmically and more In tune 
than Beethoven's musicians could manage. But I am far 
from convinced that the square, umhflected readings of 
Mr. Hogwood's Academy of Ancient Music represent 
what Beethoven wanted. Ideally, wouldn’t Beethoven 
want musicians to listen for the music between the notes, 
as well as to reproduce the notes themselves? 

In some disquieting way, Mr. Hogwood’s attempt to 
avoid putting his own interpretation on Beethoven is one 
more sign of the decline in individualism that has been 
eating away at the heart of musical performance for half 
a centujy or more. There is nothing Inherently sinful 
about strong or eccentric interpretations of Beethoven’s- 
works or anybody else's. The real sin is making museum 
exhibits of them. 


ACROSS 
1 Promontory 
9 More secure 
14 NOT SO FAST 
29 Etcher 

21 LIKE THE 
HEAVENLY 
GATES 

22 A chief city of 
ancient 
Corsica' 

23 Start ofa 
pertinent 
nursery rhyme 

26 Biblical leader 

27 Char 

28 Coasted 

29 Contemplates 

30 Aseptic 

32 Seine sights 
34 OBTAINED 

38 Course 

39 TEMPTRESS 
42 Feasts, in 

France 

47 Arabian gulf 

48 Some tenses 
59 Pedal digits 

52 Gem weight 

53 BURNISH 
ANEW 

55 FORE¬ 
STALLED, 
FORMERLY 

58 Tender 

59 Set apart 

60 -de men the 

<1 Soil exposing 
63 Faux pas at 

Reno 

65 Having three 
. feet 

66 Involve 

76 Savor again 

73 Poetry 

74 Tidy state 
76 LAPWING 

78 Free 

79 Vintage car 
81 ASSERTED 

WITHOUT 

PROOF 

86 Concept 

87 Trod 

89 Breed of white 

swine 

90 Shut 

92 Body of. 
African 
warriors 

93 FIRED 

95 Lamb’s pen 

name 

96".. .he bowed, 
—Judges 
5:27 

98 Kitchen 
utensils 

100 Cuckoo 
X01 Manufacturer 
102 DISTEND 
104 Restless, 
musically 
107 Charleses' pet 
III Anchor 



113 “Anna 
viruraque 
-Virgil 

114 Courted 

118 Second line of 
pertinent 
rhyme 

123 SLY 

124 A Lauder 

125 Arboreal 
border 

126 Cubic meters 

127 Peruses 

128 Grieved 

DOWN 

1 Cloth edging 

2 Hindu land 
grant 

3 Soil: Comb, 
form 

4 Prohibitionists 

5 Most 
claudicant 

6 Nautical 

."stop” 

7 Saul’s uncle: I 

Samuel 14 

8 Painting 
method 

9 Scramble, in 
Edinburgh 

19 Trued 

11 Obese 


12 Nice hot times 

13 Rested 

14 Smoothing 

device 

15 Opposite of 
prox. 

16 A Dumas 

17 Supplicate 

18 Celt’s land 

19 Beams 

24 One of the 
Dionnes 

25 Lubricate 

31 Deles 

33 Dry, as wine 

34 Moslem judge 

35 Pindaric 
creations 

36 Office com¬ 
munication 

37 Organic 
compound 

46 Mighty mite 

41 Style 

43 Cause ofa 
mirthquake 

44 Cuckoopints 

45 Immature 

insects 

46 Hardens 

48 Without mercy 

49 Pilchard's kin 

51 Forecaster 

54 Thin plate 


56 Backslide 97 English gobs 

57 Talked 99 Holy 

nonsense 101 Round or 

66 Medium grade crescent 
62 Met fare 
64 M.D.'s 


65 Number for 
Retton 

66 Ornament 

67 Acupuncture 
Item 

68 “A-Two 

Cities” 

69 Comfortable 
71Pungs 

72 Soup and fish 
75 Egyptian king 
77 Showy flower 
79 Baseball Hal] 
of Famer 
* Rixey 
86 GUSH 

82 American 
ostrich 

83 Exploit 

84 Part of 
HOMES 

85 Expensive 
88 User 

86 Twists 
flCltyRR's 
94 Region in 

Dante's 

“Inferno” 


163——Angeles 

165 Pledges 

166 Woolen fabric 

167 Canadian 
Indian group 

168 Kind 

169 Piping note 


116 Month after 
Shebat 

112 AscetNjed 
115 Amorous-look 

i 116“-go 

brath” 

117 Over 

119 Capri follower 
126 Western lizard 

121 Cape-, NW 

Africa 

122 Married 
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PROPER MAINTENANCE 


APRIL is the doorway to the sum¬ 
mer garden. Most flower beds, 
vegetable plots, herb corners and 
balcony containers should already 
have been planted. While February 
and March kept us busy with sowing 
and planting, April is the time for 
maintenance. 

Often people start a garden, sow 
seeds and plant seedlings, and then 
lack the patience and endurance to 
maintain it. But plants will become 
ugly and probably die without regu¬ 
lar maintenance. ” 

A garden should be enjoyed to the 
full. To keep beds and borders look¬ 
ing their best, certain routine jobs 
must be done. They need not take 
long and are rewarding. On pleasant 
summer mornings or afternoons, 
such activities as watering, feeding, 
weeding, cultivating and mulching 
can often be a relaxing occupation. 

Cultivation. Stirring up the top 
layer of soil is done at intervals 
throughout the growing season. The 
object is to keep the soil loose and 
finable to a depth of 3-4 cm. 

Where plants are grown in rows, 
as in the vegetable garden, the job is 
done with a hoe or a garden-fork. In 
Dower beds and borders, where 
plants are grown close together, a 
two-teeth cultivator ("doo-shen" in 
Hebrew) should be used. 

Cultivation should be shallow for 
two reasons. Soil that is loosened up 
dries out and becomes what is called 
a dust mulch. If the cultivation is 
deep, much moisture is lost. Deep 


cultivating also destroys many roots. 
Most annuals are surface rooters, 
and it is important not to injure 
them. 

The dust mulch serves as a protec¬ 
tion against evaporation for the low¬ 
er layers of soil. Its open texture 
allows water to soak in quickly to the 
lower layer, instead of running off, 
as it would from a baked, hard 
surface. Rain or watering beats the 
dust mulch into a packed surface, so 
when the garden has sufficiently 
dried up, the beds should be cul¬ 
tivated again for aeration and to res¬ 
tore the dust mulch. 

Good cultivating has to be learned 
from an experienced gardener. To 
provide the roots with the necessary 
air and at the same time to remove 
ail weeds is one of the many arts of 
horticulture. When I first worked in 
plant cultivation - this was in my 
hachshara days, preparing for Eretz 
Yisrael - I made many mistakes. I 
could not distinguish between newly 
germinated koirabi seedlings and 
ordinary weeds. When I finished my 
not all that good work in the field, 
after many hours, I was exhausted 
and suffered from a terrible back¬ 
ache and blisters on my fingers. 
After several months of practice. I 
could use my tool without bending 
down and becoming tired and 
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learned to cultivate between the 
endless rows in the vegetable field 
much more quickly and more easily 
with nearly no mistakes. It is usually 
necessary to cultivate flower beds 
once a week, about 2-3 days after 
rain or watering. Never cultivate wet 
soil. 

Weeding. Many weeds are des¬ 
troyed by shallow cultivation. The 
best tool for eliminating weeds is the 
two-teeth cultivator, which, in addi¬ 
tion to its soil-stirring teeth, has a 
very small hoe at its other end; it is 


this little hoe that easily destroys 
weeds. Those growing near flower 
yvHimgs or in the midst of perennial 
plants must be pulled by hand. 

Watering. Sufficient moisture 
must be present in the soil at all times 
in order to keep plants in good 
condition. Sandy soils dry out more 
quiddy than day ones, and those low 
in humus more quickly than those 
well-supplied with organic matter. 

The ground must be soaked thor¬ 
oughly to permit water to penetrate 
deeply and evenly into the soil. New¬ 
ly set out plants should be watered 
more frequently until they seem to 
be well-established. This takes a 
week or so for annuals and two years 
more for a tree. Too frequent water¬ 
ing and too much of a bath from 
sprinklers or hoses may be danger¬ 
ous if the result is that essential air is 
kept out of the soil. 

Watering may be done satisfac¬ 
torily with a garden hose if the area is 
small, but time can be saved and a 
more satisfactory result achieved 
with sprinklers or a system of drip¬ 
ping pipes (tafiefot in Hebrew). 

A large choice of sprinklers and 
watering systems usually can be 
found in horticultural supply shops, 
garden centres and hardware stores. 

Mulching is important during win¬ 


ter as frost protection and now, 
before the really hot and dry days 
begin in this country, as a means of 
cooling roots and retaining mois¬ 
ture. Mulching also keeps down 
weeds. 

Well-rotted cow manure is the 
standard material for summer 
mulch. There are also many substi¬ 
tutes. Peat moss {kavul in Hebrew) 
and dry leaves are excellent as mul¬ 
ches. Summer mulch is especially 
useful in the vegetable garden, 
where beauty is less important, if 
thick enough ic can save a great deal 
of work in weeding and watering. 
Well-rotted compost is recom¬ 
mended as a good summer mulch for 
rose beds. 

Sanitation. The beginner, when 
confronted with the problem of pests 
and diseases, is likely to be confused, t 
As his gardening experience in¬ 
creases, however, he will find that he 
can combat most pests successfuUy. 

It's necessary to pay frequent 
visits to the garden and to keep a 
watchful eye for damaging insects. 
The warm weather of the last two 
weeks attracted many of them. 
White cabbage butterflies on a sunny 
morning will appear over cabbages 
and cauliflowers and nasturtiums. 
Stopping for a rest on a leaf means 
egg-laying (invisible dots on the 


underside of leaves). In a day or so a 
lot of young greyish caterpillars will 
chew bigger and bigger holes in 
leaves: unless you put a stop to this 
damaging activity, a skeleton of the 
leaf and a stem will be all that 
remains. 

Only a strong insecticide - and the 
birds of course - can help you to 

exterminate these invaders. Spittle 
bugs and leaf-miners can be also felt 
now in die garden. Ugly nests of 
spittle and white “tunnels" in the 
green foliage of flowers and veget¬ 
ables both indicate these “visitors." 
which are so small that you can't spot 
them. A strong jet from the hose will 
destroy the spittle nest with its little 
worms, and frequent sprays with 
malathion will kill leaf-miners. 

“Cosmetics** or dead-heading is 
an important way of keeping up the 
general appearance of a garden. Re¬ 
moving dead flowers and dry and 
ugly leaves not only adds to the 
appearance of the garden, but also 
prolongs the season of bloom for 
many plants. Such cosmetic steps are 
also beneficial to many plants, be¬ 
cause they prevent them from using 
up their energy in producing seeds 
and- encourages them to flower 
again. When yon cut ugly, faded 
calendula flowers, for example, they 
will soon bloom again, this often 
leads to a succession of bloom from 
early summer to fall. 

To remove dead or fading heads, 
use secateurs, a really sharp knife or 
even your fingers and thumb. Re¬ 


move the dead head very close to the 
next leaf to avoid the remaining 
stem becoming woody. Columbines 
(aquilegia)' and bellflowers have 
secondary buds that will develop if 
the first flowers are cut. I mostly cut 
the first (central) branch of a delphi¬ 
nium for indoor decoration and then 
the side branches come up with more 
and very decorative flowers. 

Pansies and alyssum can be also 
sheared back to stimulate growth 
and continued bloom. Don't be 
afraid to pinch back yellowish stems 
of such plants as petunia, verbena or 
chrysanthemum, because these 
plants will then produce more side 
branches and therefore more flow¬ 
ers. 

Although neatness is an important 
factor in the attractiveness of a gar¬ 
den, you should be careful not to 
remove any foliage (leaves and 
stems) from faded spring-blooming 
bulb flowers, before they become 
completely dry: the green parts of 
these plants manufacture food for 
next season's bulbs. It is a great 
temptation to cut off the ugly dying 
leaves of tulips and daffodils that 
have flowered, but it should never be 
done until they start to shrivel and 
turn yellow. 

Fertilizing. Although the initial 
preparation of the ground before 
planting may have been very thor¬ 
ough. with plenty of organic matter 
and fertilizers added, in most cases 
additional feeding is beneficial to 
promote healthy growth. 


AFTER a considerable drought. 
April is looking especially good for 
local jazz fans with return engage¬ 
ments at the beginning and the end 
of the month by two Aeadliners, 
vi bes player Gary Burton and guitar¬ 
ist John McLaughlin. 

Burton, who shone in the 1983 
Jerusalem Jazz Festival, is returning 
with four first-class sidemen for gigs 
at the Haifa Auditorium at 2:30 p.m. 
on Friday, April 4. 

Burton's accompanists are bassist 
Steve Swallow, who has long been 
one of his most fruitful collabor¬ 
ators, pianist Makoto Ozone, sax¬ 
ophonist Tommy Smith, and percus¬ 
sionist Marty Richards. 

Burton himself is one of those 
performers who has to be seen as 
well as heard to be believed. That’s 
because of his incredible multiple 
mallet technique, which has him 
flailin g away at the vibes with two 
pairs of mallets at a time. Coupled 
with his manual dexterity is his 
strong compositional sense, all of 
which has taken him a long way from 
the Indiana hill country, where he 
was born in 1943, to the faculty of the 


A rain 
of gigs 
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Berklee College of Music. 

. In between, of course, he has 
performed and recorded with 
George Shearing, Stan Getz, Larry 
Coryell, Ralph Towner, in fusion 
bands and with a host of other 
greats. 

His association with Steve Swal¬ 
low goes back to 1967, with their 
most notable outing together being 
Hello Hotel. Burton’s duet alhmn< 
with Chick Corea and Keith Jarrett 
are also among his very best work. 
Burton is also perennial Down Beat 
poll winner. 

Tickets for the city gigs are avail¬ 
able at the box office and at the 
major ticket agencies; for the kib- 



Gary Barton 

batz performance by calling Ayelet 
Hashahar (069-37592), at the Kiryat 
Shmona regional council office, and 
at Greenbaum’s in Safad. 

FOUR weeks later, we’ll have John 


Mela ugh Lin, who’s booked for the 
Haifa Auditorium on April 27, Tel 
Aviv's Mann Auditorium on the 
29th, and Jerusalem's Binyeaei 
Ha'uma on April 30. His line-up has 
yet to be announced, but it promises 
to include at least some members of 
the Yorkshtre-bom guitar wizard's 
famed Mahavishnu Orchestra. 

The versatile McLaughlin, who by 
all accounts took the roof off at all of 
his sell-out concerts here a year ago, 
delivers in whatever configuration 
be appears. Starting out in his early 
days with Georgie Fame and Wilson 
Pickett, John went on to feature 
prominently on the seminal Miles 
Davis albums. Bitch’s Brew and In a 
Silent Way. 

By 1971 he was under the influ¬ 
ence of Indian music, and formed 
the Mahavishnu Orchestra, which in 
its various formations showcased 
violinist Jean-Luc Ponty and drum¬ 
mer Billy Cobham. His later work 
included a smash hit outing with 
Santana called Love. Devotion and 
Surrender. He's also done sizzling 
acoustic guitar albums with A1 
DiMeola and Larry Coryell. 


THE JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHES¬ 
TRA, Sergiu Cantafoaa coadactfag; Uzi 
Wksd, ccfls (Jerankm Theatre-March 27). 
.So^ra Natra: Prelude; Saint-Sam*: Cello Cob- 
certs; Brahms: Symphony NoJ, epos 73, hi D 
Major. 

SERGIU Comissiona has under¬ 
gone a metamorphosis since his last 
visit to Israel. 

boyish exuberance, the near boister¬ 
ousness which marked his conduct¬ 
ing, the seeking out of accents and 
effects. IBs direction has become 
more economical, his interpret¬ 
ative approach has changed to intro¬ 
verted, melancholy, restrained 
music making. Though robbing him¬ 
self (and part of the music) of the 
immediate impact, foregoing bril¬ 
liance of sounds and effective cli¬ 
maxes, the reduction to the- sonor¬ 
ities of a chamber music-like ensem¬ 
ble has its definite attraction - in 
particular, the way he extracts fine 
balance and tightly knit team spirit 
from the various sections of the 
orchestra. 

His ringing of phrases produces 
moments of sheer bliss and once the 
listener has. adjusted himself to 
Comissiona’s attitude, one can 
wholeheartedly enjoy this presenta¬ 
tion with a difference. Not one gross 
sound or harsh accent surfaced all 
evening from any section of the 
orchestra. But there also was no 
rousing climax or robust sound. 

The orchestra responded excel¬ 
lently to the conductor’s demands 
and beautiful phrases followed each 
other unendingly in the Brahms 
Symphony. Despite a certain feeling 
that the slow movement was in dan¬ 
ger of falling apart, Comissiona fol¬ 
lowed his path uncompromisingly. It 
was a most unusual interpretation of 
the Brahms Symphony but surely 
legitimate and worth listening to. 

UZI WIESEL attacked his solo part 
in the Saint-Saens Concerto-surely 
not his favourite - with gusto and 
technical mastery, though his prefer¬ 
ence for chamber music (he is the 
ideal cellist in a string quartet) was 
obvious in his performance. Com¬ 
issiona wisely held the orchestra 
back in order not to cover up the 
cellist's limited volume of sound, so 

that even the concerto became a piece 
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tit uhaihbci 'miisJu. Withers L fen?5)iV~ 
seemed to me to be a Catalonian 
folksong, which I remember hearing 
from Pablo Casals. 

The opening work “Prelude” by 
Sergiu Natra — replacing another of 
bis works originally scheduled for 
tins programme - was hardly worth¬ 
while. It was apparently written for a 
specific occasion where it served a 
modest purpose. But it cannot hold 
its own as a piece in a symphonic 
concert programme. Some distant 
drum beats, gfissandi up and down 
recalling an air raid siren, a little 
flute interlude, some chords - these 
five minutes simply do not have 
enough substance. The respected 
composer did not do himself a ser¬ 
vice by allowing this piece to be 
performed. 

It was good to have Sergiu Com¬ 
issiona on the rostrum in front of the 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra 
again, and we hope not to have to 
wait so long for his next visit. 

DIE FLEDERMAUS - operetta by Johann 
Straw, p re rented by the Israel Stafanktta, 
Merit Brian rnmtortfng (Jere- 
aal— Theatre. March 25). Leopold Kern 
(Hreasttta); Shosfa Lagid (KoaOnlelv Gaby 
Sad eh (Alfred); Robin Webd-Capaonto 
(Adele);SortaSe«nlHaii (Frank); Michael Krau* 
(Dr. FaBce); Ada Genhtni (OrWskyfc Reuben 
Arisfftta (Dr. Bttnd); Do* Max (Froscb); 
Marianne Pragcr (Ida); the Jemalem Academy 
Chamber Choir (Aharon Hariap, director); 
Hebrew dUogae by Dan Ahaagon Director; 
Dean*? lobar; Production Manager: Tamar 
Shade Coach: Asher Ftocfa. 

NINETEENTH century operettas 
exude a particular social flavour of 
days gone by, whether they are 
French or Viennese. Their plots are 
ridiculous, providing light-hearted 
entertainment without philosophical 
or moral ramifications. But in most 
cases the music written to these sflly 
libretti is often so ingenious and so 
fall of joie de vivre that these 
operettas have remained popular 
escapist entertainment for genera¬ 
tions. ■ 4 

Die Fledemuzus is one of the best 
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of this genre, and its adaptation by 
Dan AJmagor for Purim provided 
much amusement. There was also a 
lot of good singing, some hilarious 
acting and in general some good- 
natured fun, even including conduc¬ 
tor Mendi Rodan. 

Austrian guest Michael Kraus in 
the title role offered an imposing 
figure and a healthy, strong voice; 
his colleague, Leopold Kern, also 
acted with considerable feeling 
though his voice did not always car¬ 
ry. Gaby Sadeh proved an amusing 
rogue as Alfred, and his singing was 
definitely an asset to the production, 
while Reuben Aristikta's voice is still 
too small for a stage performance. 
Sorin Semflian was best when play¬ 
ing drunk. My Oscar for best actor 
would go to Dov Reiser, who served 
as narrator-translator (for the two 
Austrian guests) and as a drunken 
jail guard, stealing the show more 
than once. 

We fared best with the ladies. 
Experienced Robin Weisel- 
Capsouto acted her part with flair 
and displayed her fine ringing. Also 
good was Shosh Lagiel (whom I 
heard for the first time); she posses¬ 
ses a lovely voice and also seems to 
have a gift for acting. Ada Geishu- 
ni’s mezzo is limited in volume 
through pleasant in timbre, and 
Marianne Prager showed her most as 
a ballet dancer, wriggling her assets 
to the tune of the “Pizzicato Polka.” 

The Jerusalem Academy Cham¬ 
ber Choir sang well though it pro¬ 


vided merely background presence 
when not singing (reminding us of 
the fossilized chorus of the late Israel 
National Opera). Since every soloist 
was born in a different country and, 
with the exception of the two Au¬ 
strian guests, did not know German 
well (or. at all), the sung texts were 
mostly unrecognizable; but this had 
no bearing on the goings-on. Old- 
timers remembered what was neces¬ 
sary for understanding. 

Mendi Rodan’s direction was elas¬ 
tic and spirited, and the Sinfonietta 
maintained its usual high standards, 
and a good time was had by ail! 

SONATA RECITAL-RaphaelSommer,exfio; 
Daniel Attni, piano (Rubin Academy Redial 
Had, Ghat Ram University Camps, Jemalem 
- Marti 23). Bade Sonata in D; Srhaaimn; 
Three Romances; Martino: Sonata No. 3; Rach¬ 
maninov: Sonata op. 19. 

BOTH ARTISTS, Israelis living 
permanently in England, visit us 
every year, and every time we hope 
to hear something new from them. 
But nothing seems to change. Their 
standards are fixed, their attitude 
immovable. So I could repeat, word 
for word, my previous reviews of 
their recitals, but I will-try to find 
new definitions for the same old 
story. 

Raphael Sommer plays impec¬ 
cably. His tone quality never varies: 
it is .always smooth and full but 
colourless. His musical interpreta¬ 
tion is impersonal, detached, cool. 
His heart never beats faster, his 
pulse never quickens, no show of 
emotion or temperament brings life' 
to his playing or interest to his per¬ 
formance. The whole recital sound¬ 
ed like one long lullaby. 

Daniel Adm had to master some 
very demanding piano parts, but 
they were all within the {units of his 
technical ability. He was careful to 
play with restraint in order not to 
drown the cello sound, which may 
have cramped his personal contribu¬ 
tion. In the Martinu sonata especial¬ 
ly, the rhythmic impulses should 
have been given more emphasis, but 
at least, his pianistics evoked respect 
for his digital velocity and fluency. 

All in all, the recital did not pro¬ 
duce one interesting or exciting mo¬ 
ment, though the large audience 
apparently thought otherwise. 


ITIS as hard to find a parking spot in 
the centre of Nairobi (population, 
one million) as in any other city of 
the world, but people seem to be in 
less of a sweat about it (altitude, 
1,700 metres). They are easy-going 
by nature, and so might we be if we 
had to search for a parking spot 
between the bougainvilleas and fran¬ 
gipanis. They run riot ail over the 
place, the bougainvilleas, in every 
imaginable hue from pale yellow to 
deep scarlet, interspersed with hibis¬ 
cus, oleander, jacaranda, flam¬ 
boyant. and numerous tropical trees 
and bushes whose names I do not 
know. They would cover up for a 
multitude of urban sins, yet Nairobi 
hardly needs them to be beautiful. 

Many tall, handsome modern 
buildings rise in the city centre, and 
towering over them all is the pride of 
Nairobi: the 30-storey Kenyatta 
Conference Centre, where last 
year's international women's confer¬ 
ence was held. It is magnificent, and 
I duly admire it. though my personal 
favourite is a nearby intersection 
where one synagogue and three 
churches - a solid Anglican cathed¬ 
ral. a strikingly modern red-brick. 
Lutheran, and a round, squat “Afri¬ 
can” - dwell chummily side by ride. 
The intersection is known to one and 
all as “Holy Corner.'* 

Away from the centre, Nairobi 
looks like one vast, green, sprawling 
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garden subnrb, and you have to 
come close to discover, here and 
there, the title boxes of housing 
estates, the slums, and the squatters' 
huts. The typical private residence is 
like an Israeli villa - but with four, 
six. or even 10 acres of park, which 
people modestly call their “garden." 

As befits gardens like that, they all 
tend to have a bird bath too - not just 
any old tub but the real thing: an 
elegant, stone construction bn a pil¬ 
lar. Indeed, it would be a crime not 
to have a birdbath, since what flies 
around here, acting for all the world 
as if they were plain everyday spar¬ 
rows, are luminous golden weavers, 
exotic blue-and-orange starlings, 
and tiny red-and-black finches. 

Another feature never absent 
from any private residence is the 
askari - the guard. Those opulent 
houses and grounds are protected by 
tall fences, high walls, and padlock¬ 


ed gates for fear of burglars. The 
house I stay in has one day-askan. 
two night-askaris. a watchdog, bar¬ 
red and bolted doors, a burglar 
alarm system - and they still leave 
lights burning all night. 

There is. to be sure, a lot of 
robbery, housebreaking, filching, 
picking of pockets, and other 
varieties of taking what ain't yours in 
Kenya. On the one hand, this isn't 
surprising, considering the gulf be¬ 
tween rich and the poor. On the 
other band, the punishment, if 
you're caught, can be so harsh that 
I'm amazed anyone dares risk it. On 
one day I read in the paper of a) Mr. 
Jackson Wafula. who was jailed for 
three-and-a-half years with five 
strokes for stealing 20 Kenya shill¬ 
ings (about NIS 2!); and b) a 17- 
year-old herdsboy charged with vio¬ 
lent robbery under the Hanging Act, 
who was informed by the magistrate 
that “unless it was proved he was 
under-age, he would hang if found 
guilty. 1 ’ The boy's haul, admittedly, 
was rather more than SH20. consist¬ 
ing of “a motorbike, a typewriter, a 
radio cassette, a pair of leather 
shoes, a camera, two wristwatches 
and SH1000,” but hanging for an 
ignorant herdsboy who doesn't even 
know precisely how old he is? Every¬ 
thing in the garden is lovely, but life 
beyond the garden in Kenya can be 
pretty tough. 



Scandinavia looks forward 
to meeting with you. 

This summer we operate three weekly flights to 
Copenhagen every Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday. 
Immediate connections from Copenhagen to all major 
Scandinavian cities and all our intercontinental routes. 
We offer Group Fares to nH Scandinavian destinations. 


£4S 


32 Ben Yehuda Road, Tel. 03-292233, Tel Aviv 
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Johnnie Walker 


Exclusive importer The Scottish Trading Company Ltd. Marketing Dept: End of Dizengoff St.,Old Exhibition Courts Tel-Aviv, Tel: 03-462414/5,460411 
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The struggle over the banks’ accounts Staffers 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Posf Finance Reporter 

The main Tsraeli banks are due to 
publish their results for 1985, by the 
end of April. Their smaller col¬ 
leagues, including the First Interna¬ 
tional Bank, have already given an 
indication of what might be expected 
from Leumi. Hapoaiim, Discount 
and Mizrahi. 

But the story of the 1985 accounts 
has as much to do with what is not 
going to be in them as what is. A 
number of major changes have been 
introduced in accounting methods, 
and the struggles over these changes 
can by themselves tell much about 
the banks. 

The longest snuggle came over 
the somewhat arcane issue of the 
accounting treatment to be meted 
out to the banks' numerous overseas 
branches and subsidiaries. This bat¬ 
tle took place behind closed doors in 
Tel Aviv and involved confronta¬ 
tions between band-picked experts. 

But it was a deadly serious busi¬ 
ness just the same, since the banks 
stood to lose tens of millions of 
dollars if the fight between them and 
their champions in the fnstitute of 
Certified Public Accountants in 
Israel (ICPAI) on the one side, and 
the Bank of Israel’s Examiner of 
Banks department on the other, was 
lost. 

For some of the banks - discount 
for certain. Mizrahi most likely - the 
resolution of the dispute determined 
whether they would end the year in 
the red or in the black. For all of 
them, preparing the accounts for 


publication was hanging fire until the 
Bank of Israel finally ruled on the 
sue on March 12. 

What was involved was this: 
ICPAI last year introduced a more 
sophisticated form of inflation- 
adjusted accounting. This system is 
called Advisory Opinion 36. This is 
now in mandatory use for all com¬ 
pany accounts. 

There is also something called 
IASC 21, the set of internationally- 
recognized rules for accountants. 
IASC 21, is titled “Accounting for 
the effects of changes in foreign 
exchange rates,” meaning “what 
does IBM or Siemens do in a world 
in which they sell to 50 countries, 
each of whose currencies zooms up 
and down all the time, while at the 
end of each year the company has to 
summarize all this in one set of 
accounts in its home currency.” 


bank’s units are interlinked, its busi¬ 
ness is the same everywhere, and 
there is no difference between bran¬ 
ches in Tel Aviv, London and New. 
York, as there might be in manufac¬ 
turing. Therefore, ail figures from ail 
operations should be adjusted to the 
rate of devaluation of the shekel. 


the overseas operations were an “in¬ 
tegral part” of the home base, would 
have meant showing these paper 
losses as part of the operating results 
for 1985. This the banks were deter¬ 
mined to prevent. 


In a normal year all this would not 
have made much difference. But 
1985 was not a normal year. For the 
foil year inflation was 185 per cent, 
while devaluation against the dollar 
was 135 per cent. 


Advisory Opinion 36 seeks to 
adapt Israeli accounting rules for 
Israel-based multi-nationals to the 
principles laid out in IASC 21. The 
main element is to allow the parent 
company - say Israel Chemicals - to 
draw up its foreign units' accounts in 
the currency of the host country, and 
then translate the figures into 
shekels as per the exchange rate in 
force on the day its business year 
ends. 


The consequence of this distortion 
- really a revaluation of the shekel 
against the dollar - was that aforeign 
asset worth S100 at the end of 1984 
and which was still worth the same 
$100 at the end of 1985. would be 
worth much less in inflation- 
. adjusted shekels at the latter date. 
? Similarly, a subsidiary which in¬ 
creased its profits from $1 million in 
1984 to Sl.lm. in 1985, would have 
recorded a decline in shekel- 
' dominated profits. The question 
then became, how should these los¬ 
ses be presented? 


Thus a professional dispute be¬ 
tween accountants over methodolo¬ 
gy turned into a struggle with much 
wider overtones. The arguments and 
counter-arguments put forward be¬ 
came less important than the im¬ 
plications of the decision. The banks 
did their utmost to persuade the 
ICPAI to do what it had wanted to 
do in the first place, namely to 
extend its own Advisory Opinion 36 
to the banks and bring them in line 
with accepted practice everywhere 
else. The Bank of Israel had to argue 
that what everyone else did was 
irrelevant and that what it thought 
was what should count in the end. 


The Bank of Israel, however, 
adopted the standpoint that the 
criteria used to define an overseas 
operation in both the international 
and Israeli rules were not suitable for 
banks. The argument ran that a 


If the overseas operation was rec¬ 
ognized as a “separate entity” in line 
with international rules, these losses 
would be recorded only in the capital 
accounts, meaning that the bank’s 
capital would decline by the amount 
of the loss, but they would not 
appear in its profit and loss account... 
To Discount and Mizrahi,, the 
amounts of paper losses were so 
large as to cancel out all real profits. 
The Bank of Israel's approach, that 


Given this difficult line of attack, 
it is not surprising that the central 
bank eventually lost The Examiner 
of Banks department, beaded by 
Galia Maor, was itself not expecting 
to win but it fought down to the wire 
just the same. Only when the 
accountants said that if the central 
bank insisted that commercial banks 
follow this T illing and not those of 
ICPAI then they would be forced to 
qualify their approval of the banks' 
accounts, did the Bank of Israel give 
up. 

Tins was one of many arguments 
between banks, the cental b ank and 
ICPAI. but most were relevant and 
reasonably brief. 


J4EW YORK (AFP). - A new easing 
in non-bank interest rates and good 
U.S. economic statistics gave further 
impetus last week to the rally of the 
part few months on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The Dow Jones industrial index 
set records on Wednesday and 
Thursday and closed for a three-day 
Easter holiday weekend 53.16 points 
higher than on the preceding Friday, 

at. 1 <821.71. 4 

Dealers said technical factors held 
sway until Wednesday. Market ner¬ 
vousness caused wide fluctuations in 
the Dow, winch was rocked alter¬ 
nately by renewed demand and by 
profit-taking. 

However, there was a spate of 
buying by several large financial in¬ 
stitutions on Wednesday in advance 
of first-quarterly reports. -The Dow 
shot past the 1,800-mark, setting its 
18th record of the year. 

The rally continued Thursday, 
although profit-taking limited gains 
toward the end of the session. 

Dealers said factors encouraging 
the market were: a continued easing 
of non-bank interest rates; a 0.4 per 
cent decline in retail prices in Febru¬ 
ary: the fall in oil prices to below $12 
a barrel; and a 24 per cent reduction 
in the U.S. trade deficit last month. 
The trend is expected to continue in 
coining months because the weak 
dollar is encouraging exports. 

Turnover for the four-day week 
was 623,265,200 compared with the 
previous week’s 784,192,200. 


control of Zim to consort™^ 

BjYA’ACOV FRIEDLHt 


HAIFA. - Zina's staff committee 1 ^ have expressed 

yesterday said it would not cooper- ■" a fthe fact that Atzflioni has 

ate with the new owners if the plan to ^ 0 f millions of dollars 

sell the company to a joint Israeli- P ^ monl hs of Israel Cor- 

European group is carried out. H ’ “efforts*’ to divest itself of 

The mooted sale of foe 50 per cent The corporation even 

in the Shipping company held by the “]?. f p _ ove r its share to the 
Israel Corporation and part of the t for one shekel, and it 

government’s 40 per cent holdings . pUt up guarantees for 

was widely reported in the Hebrew declined toputups^ 

nrMC toe* nnutr Tha Haal mnillH OTVft ZlIB S OUtStaH P _ . ...JJon 


press last week. The deal would give 
the purchaser a controlling interest. 

The interested group reportedly 
comprises Menahem Atzmon, for¬ 
mer general manager of the Israel 
Corporation, who is close to Shaul 
Eisenberg who controls it. Also a 
part of the group is the British Sea 
Containers Company and the 
Israeli-Belgian shipping magnate 
Zvi Rosenfeld. The group was said 
to be willing to put up $40 million for 
the deal. 

Staff committee chairman Uri 
Zuckerman, in letters to Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres and to His- 
tadrut Secretary-General Israel Kes- 
sar, warned that his members consi¬ 
dered the scheme nothing but a 
speculative attempt to take over the 
national shipping company and milk 
it for ail it is worth. He expressed the* 
hope that the government would 
resist the lure of a quick injection of 
money into the economy and keep in 
mind the long-term interests of the 


(jjrcctlv 

The'employees in brief se e J he 
deal as a straightforward “plot to 
gain control of Zim in order to 
further the interests of foreign snip¬ 


ping companies. 

A spokesman for the Tsrael Cor¬ 
poration said yesterday that the cor¬ 
poration does not intend to deal with 
the group headed by Menahem 
AIzmon, in view of its own agree¬ 
ment to transfer control of Zim to 
the government. 


I WHATS ON 



Notices in this feature are charged 
at NIS 6.90 per line, including 
VAT. Insertion every day of the 
month costs NIS 138 per line, in¬ 
cluding VAT, per month. 
JERUSALEM 


EXHIBITIONS 

JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE. CHd City. 7 
Bat El St. 288333.423547. Roberts, Turner, 
etc. 


Conducted tours 

HADAS5AH'— Guided taut at all installa¬ 
tions * Hourl y tours at Kiryat Hadassah and 
Hadassah Mt. Scopus. * Information, re¬ 
servations: 02-416333,02-446271. 


ionist, post-impressionist and contempor¬ 
ary art. Museum Visiting Hours: Sun.-Tnur. 
10-2; 5-9. Sat. 11-2; 7-10. Fri. dosed. Hele¬ 
na Rubinstein Pavilion: Exhibition of 
Works by Scholarship Winners of 7SS6 
Sharetr Scholarship Programme. 







JEWISH MTmm OF moon 


We Invite University Students to join Us In a 


SHABBAT KALIAH 


appear on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of NIS 12.88 for 8 words; each 
additional word NIS 1.61 

FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of NIS 17.52 for 8 words; each 
additional word NIS 2.19. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices - 
Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day. Friday - 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday; Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and all 
recognized advertising agencies. 


Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Perma¬ 
nent Display of Israel Art 6 Dorothy Bobm. 
photographs Q Art in Context, audio-visual 
programme showing development of Israel 
Art 6 Early 20th Century Posters, avant- 
garde posters 6 Traditional Jewelry, 
Permanent Display, Jewish Ethnographic 
Jewelry. 0 "Friendly Butterfly", illustrations 
by Orah Eyal 0 From the Depths of the Sea 
(Rockefeller Museum! 0 Building in Jeru¬ 
salem. computer games to building with 
stone 6 The Cosmic and the Divine. Andean 
textiles. 0 Ancient Mirrors, display of Mir¬ 
rors from Different Cultures 0 "Nerot Mrtz- 
vah". Ideas for Light in Jewish Ritual. 0 
Placeecape*. 14 artists present versions off 
surrounding landscapes (Palgy Centre, near 
Rockefeller Museum). 0 Permanent collec¬ 
tion of archeology. Judaica and ethnic art. 0 
Visiting Hours: Main Museum 10-5. At 
11: Guided tour of Museum in English. 3: 
Guided tour of Archaeology galleries in 
English. 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building, Grvat Ram Cam¬ 
pus. Buses 9,28.24 ana 16 . 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses S, 28, 4a, 26 arid 23 to the 
first underground stop. Further details: TeL 
02-882819. 


Conducted Tours 

AMJT WOMEN (formerlyAmerican Miz- 
rachi Women). Free Morning Touts - Tel 
Aviv, Tel. 220187,233154. 

WOO. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939: Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN—NA'AMAT. Morning 
tours. Tel Aviv, 210791. Jerusalem 244878. 


HAIFA 


AMT WOMEN. (Formerly American Miz- 
rachi Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 
Alkalai Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 
ORT. To visit our technological High 
Schools call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 
396171.233231, 240529; Netanya 33744. 


TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions-. Dan 
Kulka (1938-1979). Sculptures, drawings, 
paintings, photographs. The Want of Mat¬ 
ter, a Quality in Israeli Art; 21 elite Israeli 
artists show work of last 25 years. The 
Museum's collection of class cal, impress- 


Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM. 26 Shabtai Levy St Tel. 
04-523255. Exhibitions; Modem Art - 
Reuven Rubin, the portrait in his work in 
retrospective; Ya'acov Hefetz, Sculptor; 17 
Naive Artists. Ancient Art — Jewish coins 
of the Second Temple Period. Egyptian 
textiles, terracotta figurines, Shikmona 
finds. Music and Ethnology - Jewish 
costumes. 20 porcelain pieces from the Fela 
and Natan Celnifc collection. u.SA Open: 
Sun.-Thur. and Sat 10-1: Tue. and Sat also 
6-9. Ticket includes admission to 
National Maritime, Prehistory and 
Japanese Art Museums. 


Miscellaneous 

WHAT'S ON fN HAIFA, dial 04-640840. 
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Share an Inspiring Shabbat Experience With 
Like-Minded Liberal jews From Other Israeli 
Campuses Exploring 


DWELLINGS 


I I GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Kupat Hollm Information Centre Tel. 
03-433300, 433500 Sunday-Thursday, 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Fridaya 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


0 


CATERING 


ISSUES OF CONSCIENCE 


TEL AVIV 




Date April 4 and 5.1986. Adaril 24 and 25,5746. 

Place: Hebrew Union College, 13 King David Street. 

Jerusalem. 

Cost: NIS 7.- (indudes program, room. 

Shabbat meals). 

Registration and Reception: 

HUC. 5:00 p.m„ Friday April 4.1986. 
Keynote Speaker: 

Ms. Deborah Wefesman, Hebrew University 


CANADIAN INTERCONTINENTAL 
knows the housing standards von eipect. Tel. 
03-286222. Maldan.' 


DELICIOUS! TOP CLASS food services and 
catering. Glatt kosher. Tel. 03-782825. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AID 


NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Con 
tact specialists “Inier-Israel,“ Tel. 03-294141. 


OTHERS 


WANTED: Villa or apartment by the sea. Call: 
Tel. 03-244222. leave message. Cohen, Room 
544. No agents. 


Housekeepers footing 

for bachelor. 
Sleep-in possible. 

Tel. 03-287124/5, 
9a.m. — 4p.m. 

AskforSigal. 


Jnrasatem: Meir,-4* 233592. Sal- - 

*am, Salah Eddln. 272315. Shu'afat.. 

Shu'afat Road, 810108. Dar Aldawa. EISUtIJiB 1 
Herod's Gate. 282058. Beersheba 74767 


Magen David Adorn emergency phone' 
.. .numbersJrqund theclock-service)... . 

r "Ashdod 41333-■ Jerusalem *.523133 


The National Poison Control Centra at 

Rambam Hospital, phone (04)529205. for 
emergency calls, 24 hours a day. for in¬ 
formation m case Of poisoning. 


Tel Aviv: Ahva. 165 Dizengoff, 224717. MhfcTrailll 

H ° lim M ' uhtd “- 15 SEtST SSSSRbiw 

ITV . __Hadera 22333 Rishon LeZion 942333 


Kirorr 344442 
KiryatShmona *44334 
Nahariya *923333 ■ 

Netanya *23333 


7*1 Avfor Dental Association clinic 49 Re- 
hovBar-Kochba, Friday: 6 p.m. to midnight: 
Saturday: 10 a.m. to 2 p.'m.: 8 p.m. to 10 
p.m. Tel. 03-284649. 


2 662 00. c,,a * 

Notanya: Kupat Holim Clalit, 31 Brodetsky. [^^ 5^2233 

Halta: Yavne, 7 Ibn Sins. 672288. tJXJsX 


Dental Clinic, 25 Rehov Ahimeir. Rennet 
Aviv Gimmel. Shabbat and holidays: 6 p.m. 
-10 p.m. Weekday evenings: 4.30-10, Tel. 
03-425832. 


Safed 30333 
Tel Aviv *240111 
Tiberias *90111 


POUCE 


Other participants includes 

Rabbi Henry SklrfoaH, Director, NFTY Programs In Israel 
Professor Michael L Klein, Dean, HUC-|1R, Jerusalem 
Ms. Sally Klein'Katz, Jewish Educator, New York 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


I ffi ffi li i ii, 11.! I 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


For reservations and further Information, please contact 
Rabbi Shaul Fetaberg at HUC, 02-232444, by April 1,1986. 


PROFESSIONAL DRESSMAKER for in- 
tcresting work, sewing costumes. Full-time, 
long working day. Please call: Tel. 03-289258 
(or 03-5fiQ53S'<V7, liora). 


TOP SALARY for top English typists, shor¬ 
thand, idea and word processor operators. 
Immediate employment. flexible boms. Tel. 
03-221214,02-231648,0L667267. 


ALTE STICHEN 


al the Jerusalem Map House, 
Tel. 02-288338,423547. 
We will come to your hotel, 

/ for last minute decisions. 


JaniMlam: Bikur Holim (pediatrics), 
Shaare Zedek (internal, ophthalmology), 
Hadassah Ein Kerem (surgery, orthopedics. 
E.N.T.), Misgsv Ladach (obstetrics). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya: Laniado. 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) ser¬ 
vice in the area around the dock. 

'101 Emergency phone number in most 
areas. 

"Eian" - Mental Health First Aid, Tel: 

Jerusalem 227171. Tel Aviv 261111/2. Haifa 
572222. Beersheba 418111, Netanya 35316. 
'Rape Crisis Centre (24 hours), for help calf 
Tel Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem - 245554, and 
Haifa 88791. 

Jerusalem Institute for Drug Problems. 

Tel. 663828,663902.14 Bethlehem Rd. 


Dial t oo in most parts of the country. In 
Tibenas dial 924444. Kiryat Simona 


FLIGHTS 


24—Hour* Right Info r ma ti o n Service: 

Call 03-9712484 (multi-line). Arrivals Only 
(Taped Message) 03-3817 n f 20 lines) 
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TODAY'S ENTERTAINMENT 


Second Programme 


TELEVISION 


ACROSS 

L & 28 Part of a curriculum 
designed to increase worldly 
knowledge (9, 6) 

9 Swiftly go For a job with pros¬ 
pects (6) 

10 Picturesque view of the 
countryside (9) 

11 Old language used at Scottish 
club (6) 

12 True-to-IiFe articles I reviewed 
(9) 

13 Footnote about an Italian 
drink or a French one (6) 

17 An extra match that doesn’t 
have to be played (3) 

19 Give a proposal norrin j{ back- 
ing 7 CD 

20 The pot-herb Bliicher vilified 
to a certain extent (7) 

21 Down-to-earth Australian 
winger (3) 

23 The cause of Verne's trepida¬ 
tion ? (6) 

27 The last thine a soldier will 

ascump In uiaifho, O ftVk 


assume in cold weather? (9) 

28 See 1 

29 Most suitable time of year 
for a dramatic dream! (9) 

■30 Guides at a cattle rhow ? (6) 
31 Just the same. I’d clean it 
out (9) 


DOWN 

2 Cock-a-hoop newspaper chief 
following a story up (6) 

3 Roving tittle creature with a 
taste for blood (6) 

4 Point a disapproving finger 
at a county council custom ? 
( 6 ) 

5 & 22 Enjoying the long-term 
benefits of onion membership 
a, 7) 

6 Bombproof chambers for bar¬ 
risters sharing a brief? (9) 

7 A TV tenet T regard as experi¬ 
mental (9) 

8 Summary of a report on a 
Fenland city? Exactly (9) 

14 Impecunious writer on an 
African river steamer (9) 

15 The person who should get 
the post (9) 

16 Priceless meals served above 
the ship's water-line? (9) 

17 It buzzes off directly for a 
letter, we hear (3) 

18 English copper coin once 
worth five francs (3) 

22 See 5 

24 Advocate of virtue quietly 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Music 


1830 Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra - 
Haim Alexander Israeli Dances (David 
Robenson); Max Stem: "Rinat Kochavel 
Boker" (Robertson): Mahler Symphony 
No. 5 (Ronli-Riklis) 


8.02 Morning Melodies 

7.07 Handel: “Agrippina", Overture: 

Beeh: Flute Sonata No. 5 

7.30 Cherubini: Symphony; ’Mozart: 

Plana Concerto No. 25. K.503 (Perahie); 

Ives: Trio (Beaux Arts); George Chedwkk: 

Symphonic Sketches (Eastman) 


20.07 Bach: St Matthew's Passion (Leip¬ 
zig. Gewandhaus/Maaur) 


27.30 Ritual and Entertainment Music 
from Korea 


SL30 Gerald Plnzi: Cello Concerto (Yo-Yo- 
Ma): Dvorak: “American Suite", Op. 98b; 
Krommer: Oboe Concerto; Beethoven: 
Archduke Trio, Op. 37 (Ashkenazy. Perl¬ 
man. Hsralll; Haydn: Symphony No. 7 
(M arriner) 


23.00 Schubert: Divertissement Hon- 
groise (Arthur end Kari-Ullrich Schnabel); 
Chopin: 4 Ballades (Cyprian Katzarisl 


First Programme 


6-12 Gymnastics 

630 Editorial Review 

8-53 Green Light - drivers' corner 

7J00 This Morning - news magazine 

8.05 Safe Journey 

94» House Call - with Rivke Micheeli 

10.10 All Shades of the Network 

12.10 Open Line—news and music 
13X10 Midday - news commentary, 
music 

14.06 Matters of Interest 

16.10 Magic Moments 

16.05 Songs and Homework 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

18.06 Free Period - education maga¬ 
zine 

1&45 Today in Sport 
19.05Today-radio newsreel 
19-35 Law and Justice Magazine 
20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 
72.06Jazz Comer 
23J>5 Treasure Hunt 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15 School broadcasts 14.00 Pretty But¬ 
terfly 1425 Film about mountains 14.45 
Follow Me 15.00 Making Magic 1525 No 
Secrets 15.50 100 Famous Paintings 
16.00 They Want to Hear-Film 16.30 
• Series on the Talmud 17.00 A New Even¬ 
ing - live magazine 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Alice in Wonderland. Part 7 of a 
2 &part animated serial based on the book 
by Lewis Carroll 

18.00 Problems of High School Children 
ARABfC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
1L32 Programme Trailer 
18,35 Sports 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume ax 


20.00 with a news roundup 

20.02 Feme - drama series-. Dreams 

20.60Beauty Spot- tips on hikes and trips 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21 30 The Nature of Things - nature film 

22.10 This rs the Time 

23.00 Dompsey and Makepeace. Pan 2 of 

a 10-part suspense series 

23.60 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

1 730 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19.30 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 
2030 Carol Burnett and friends 21 10 
To be announced 22.00 News in En¬ 
glish 22.20 Dallas 

MIDDLE EAST TV (fromTJk north): 
13.00 Woody Woodpecker 13,30 
Another Ufa 14.00 70 0 Club 14.30 Shape- 
Up 15.00 Afternoon Movie 16.30 Spider- 
S “P* r Book 17.30 Muppets 
18.00 Happy Days 18.30 Laveme& Slur- 
ley 19.00 News,20.00 Magnum Pi 
21.00 Another Life 21.30 NB A 23 J30 700 
Club 


1L05 16th Century Choir from Fribourg, 
Switzerland. Andre Du cert conducting - 
works by Uoso. Janneauin, Wotti. Bruck¬ 
ner, Mozart and others 


13.00 Beethoven: Quartet, Op. 59. No. 2 
(Italian); Ballades and Nature Songs of the 
Troubadours and Trouveies; Bartok: Ex¬ 
cerpts from "Microcosmos” (Bartok at the 
piano): Schubert: Symphony No. 3 


25 The sea fare from a famous 
camping site (6) 

26 Box, for example, came when 
artist was below (6) 


19.05 Muslca Viva - Italian Radio - 
Luciano Berio: Duo of Imaginary Theatre; 
Niocolo Castiligoni: Lyrical Pieces for 
Oboe and Orchestra 


16.00 Gastoidl: Ballets; Mozart; Diver¬ 
timento, K.334; Mendelssohn; Violin Con¬ 
certo, Op. 54 (Mintz, ChlcagtVAbbsdo); 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 8 (Vienna/ 
Schmidt-lsseratedt) 


6.03 Programmes for dim 
7 30 Favourite Old Songs 
8.06 Compass - with Benny Hende! 

9415 Hebrew songs 

9.30 Encounter-live family msgazine ■ 
1030 Programme in Easy Hebrew 
11.10 School Broadcasts 

11.30 Education for all 
12.06 New at Last 
13.00 News In English 
1330 News m French 
1408 Children's programmes 
15.53 Notes on a New Book 
16.08 Radio Drama 

17 JO Everyman's University 

18.06 Religious programme 

18.50 Bibia Reading 

19.0S Reflections on Portion of the Week 

■*9-30 Programmes for Ollm 

22 .0 5 I Was There - on politics) satire in 

brae! 


CINEMAS 


Army 


Gefuhle 7; Raging Bull 9; 30 Tamui 
Hamehudaeli: Water 7:15.9:30; Both 
Hetofuteoth: Flames in the Ashes 7 


6.10 Morning Sounds 
6^0 University on the Air 
7.07 “707” - with Adi Tatmor 
8. OS Good Morning Israel 
9.06 Right Now-with Rafl Reshef 

11.08 The Old Days-with Orly Yanrv 
16.06 Whet's Doing - with ErezTal 
16.05 Four in the Afternoon 
17.00 Evening Newsreel 

18JH> Economics Magazine 

19.05 Radio Radio - wfth Yoav Kutner 
21 joo Mabat - TV Newsreel 
21.30 University on the Air (repeat) 
224S Popular songs 
23.09 All the World's a Stage 
00.05 Night Birds-with Yaecov Gilad 


JERUSALEM 4:30.7,9 
Eden: Falling in Love; Edison: To Live 
and Die in LA.; Habira: No MilkToday; 
Kfir: Out of Africa; 5:45.9; Mitchell: 
La Historia Officials 7,9; Orgil: Twice in 
a Lifetime; Ora*: Red Sonia; Ron: 
Clockwork Orange 4:15, 6:45, 9:15: 
Semadar: Choose Me 7, 9:15; 
Binyenel Ha'uma: Ren 6, 9; Beit 
Agwm: Mary Poppins 4; Amadeus 
6:30; Gorky Park 9:30; Arthur, mid¬ 
night; On eine theqwe: The 17th Bride, 
7; Wir Wiiftderkindcr 7; Die Frau In 
Mottd 9: Las Quatres Cents Coups + 
Antoine et Colette 9:30 


HAIFA 

Amphitheatre: Heavenly Bodies 4:30 7 
9:15; Armor*: Stitches4:30, 6:45 9 t 5 - 
Atzmon: No Milk Today 4:30, 7 9 -i$- 
Chen: White Nights 6:30, 9; Centra 
La Nuit Americajne 
9:30; Orah Out of Africa 6. 9 - Orly- 
Swan Lake 6:30, 9; Peer: Bonnie and 

Clyde 6:30, 9:15; Ron: Fallfog fo L Se 
6:45.9; Shmrtt: The Reel Sto ™ 
9: Rev-Gat 1: Twice in a Lifetime 4:30 
7,9:15; Rev-Gat 2: Marie 4; 30, 7, 9*ig* 

Keren Or Hsmehudssh: When Father 
Was Away on Business 4,8:30,9 


QUICK CROSSWO® 

ACROSS 
7 Eraser 


8 Forbidden 

10 Ogre 

11 Flag 

22 Plunder 


■ ■ m 


13 Vacant 
LI Packing-case 
18 Spare 
Precise 
Barren 

e.g. Milky Way 
Malay garment 


Yesterday’s Solutions 


DOWN 


M 9 


m a ■ ■ a ■ ■ 

-!■■■■ 3HHH 


Grouse 
Forsake 
Irritable 
Order 

Lump of metal 
Take up 
Playwright 
Excuse 
Blessing 
Experience 
Amalgamate 

Myth 

Exdude 


q □ □ n a □ 

saaciHCESQ 

□doq EBsna Sosa 

BQSE1IIIDSD 
□QQQHBD EEEEH3DH 
□ HE tS O H 

HDHQHQn LjQUtiCSQ 
EHEBEnEH 
SEH3Q □DEED EBEJH 
Q Q Q H H G E3 

QBEsnasraasGEE 

Q Q B Q D Q 

aQQEDQSlSS 


ACROSS: 1 Counter, » Pains, a 
Unity. S Cashier, 10 Tristan. 11- 
Actan, 12 Addict. 14 Debate, 17 
Nylon, 19 Illicit. 22 Support, 23 
Gaunt, 24 Adept. 25 Recital. DOWN: 

I Const, 2 Unified, 3 Tryst, 4 Re¬ 
cant, 5 Passage, s Idiot, 7 Strange, 
12 Amnesia. 13 Consort. U Account, 
IS Bitter, 18 Lapse. Zfl Logic. 21 
Total. 


TEL AVIV 4:30,7:15,9:30 
Altanby: Silverado 4:4S, 7:15, 9:30: 
Belt Laieoln: A Soldier's Story 11:1S 
p.m.; No Milk Today; Bon-Yehuda: No 
Milk Today; Chen is A Chorus Line 5. 
7:25, 9:45; Chen 2: Journey of Natty 
Gann 5,7:25,9:45; Chen 3: Year of the 
Dragon 7, 9:40; Chen 4: The Sure 
Thing 10:30, 1:30. 4:45. 7:20, 9:40; 
Chen 5: Marie 9:45; Lady and the 
Tramp 4,6,7:45; Cinema One: Back to 
the Future; Cnmna Two: And the Ship 
Sails On 4:30, 7. 9:30; Dokal: Ohf 
Calcutta I (for details see p. 14 of maga¬ 
zine); Drlv»4n: The Lover 7:15, 9:30; 
sex film, 12 midnight; Esther: Stitches; 
Gat: Twice in a Lifetime: Gordon: The 
Official Story; Hod: Heavenly Bodies; 
Lovl: Target 1 -J30. 4:50,7:15.9:30; Lev 
H: Bonnie and Clyde 1 :45, S. 7:30,9:45; 
Llmor Hamohodash: Prizzi's Honor 
4:30,7,9:30; Maxim: Witness 4:30,7, 
9:30; Mograbi: White Nights 4:15, 
6:55.8:30; Qriy: Falling in love; Paris* 
Spinal Tap 12. 2. 4, 7:30, 9:30; Peer: 
When Father Was Away on Business 
4:15. 1, 9:30; Shahaf: Out of Africa 
5:45, 9; Studio: Jagged Edge; 
Tchelat: Blazing Saddles; Tal Aviv: 
To Live and Die in LA. 4:30,7:B0.9:30; 
Tal Aviv Museum: Favorites of the 
Moon; Zafon: Ran 6:15. 9:30; Israel 
Cinematheque: Die Macht der 


NAMATGAN 

Arm on: Silverado 7,9:30; Lily: Purple 
Rose of Cairo 7;15. 9:30; Romentino 
the Stone 4:30; Oasie: A Chorus Line 5 . 
7:15.9:30; Ord*a: Death Wish III, 7 ;i 5 # 
9:30; Ramat Gan: The Falcon and the 
Snowman 7.9:30; Rav-Gan 1: Twice in 
a Lifetime 5, 7:30, 9:40; Rav-Gan 2: 
Marie 5.7:30,9:45; Rav-Gan 3: Veer of 
the Dragon 4:15, 6:50, 9:30; Rav-Gan 
A: jagged Edge 5.7:20.9:4$ 


MERZUYA 

David: No MilkToday 4:30,7:30.9:20* 
Hachul: Out of Africa 6, 9; Tfferet: 
Doin' Time 7:15. 9:15; Denial Hotel- 
Purple Rose of Cairo 7:16.9:30. 


HOLON 

Mfedal: Doin’ Time 4:30. 7:15, 9:3Q- 
Savoy: Falling in Lave4:30,7:15,9:30* 
Armon HamehudMh: When Father 
Was Away on Business 7.9:30 


BAT YAM 

Atzmaut: Falling in Love 4:30, 7:15. 


GtVATAYIM 
Hadan Outof Africa 6.9 


RAMAT HASHAROM 

Kochav: El Norte 9:30 p.m.; Emerald 

Forest? 


f 


change of attitude to Zim, from that 
of a money-losing mneern 
chiDDing company worth investing 
CSSned fo be one of the nioro 
drastic changes of courses m recent 
shipping history. The raters al-o 

expressed surprise that the 
purchasers had asked the govern¬ 
ment to enter into the deal jouul> 
with them, rather than buying the 
shares from the Israel Corporation 
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MARKET 
PLACE 


II MACABEE DEAN | 

The tax 
paradox 

Imposing new types of taxes will 
reduce total income from presuit and 
future taxes; concentrating efforts on 
e xis ting taxes wfll increase total in* 
come tax revenues. 

This is the firm opinion of Uriel 
Lynn, MK (Likud, Liberals). When 
he beaded the State Revenue Admi¬ 
nistration be did just this: be cancel- 
fed eight taxes while increasing total 
income from the r emaining taw “hy 
ploughing them in depth, so that 
fewer persons with tax liabilities 
escaped paying their fair share.*’ 
Some of these taxes were a welt- 
entrenched feature of the Israeli 
landscape: inheritance, compulsory 
loan, property tax on fiats, and one 
which now seems comical: every time 
a person bought so mething , the mer¬ 
chant had to lick a “sales tax stamp” 
and affix it on the receipt. 

The reason why fewer faw mean 
more income is simple. There is only 
a certain amount of tax officials em¬ 
ployed by the government. Of 
course, it is possible to increase their 
number, bat this means increasing 
the government’s expenditure on 
clerks, while depriving the produc¬ 
tive sector of manpower. 

(In theory at feast, for it is the rare 
derk who will give up a cushy office 
job, badly paid as it may be, for a 
harder job an the factory work 
bench, even if he makes more money. 
Statns is also an important factor In 
any decision where to work, and the 
clerk who lords it over others, for 
some reason, has a higher status.) 

Imposing new taxes, tike the one on 
pensioners, on elementary school 
pupils, and on luxury flats and villas 
- the latter incidentally are already 
taxed by the local authorities so they 
win be doubly taxed - means that tax 
collection manpower must be shifted 
from important fields, such as in¬ 
come and VAT, to minor ones. And 
the results will be that dodgers in 
both these areas will increase man¬ 
ifold. 

Ihere has been much talk For 
countless years of really catching 
these dodgers. The talk continues 
and so do the dodgers. “We must dig 
a deeper furrow in the income tax 
and VAT fields, until they begin to 
bear honest fruit,*' Lynn says. And 
this is especially so since pqy per? 
sons neetf onlythe' slightest justifica¬ 
tion—sncIi as pointing a finger at the 
bloated bureaucracy or the fact that 
every fourth Knesset member is a 
“minister** - not to pay taxes of any 
kind. 

Nevertheless, there are certain 
fields in which present taxes can yield 
higher incomes, or where new ones 
can do so with the addition of a 
minlmnm of government bureauc¬ 
rats. These are taxes on cars and on 
travelling abroad - both fall into the 
realm of tutting the well-to-do - or of 
instituting a tax on the stock ex¬ 
change. In the latter case, the brok¬ 
ers (mainly the banks) do all the 
work. AH the government officials 
have to do is record tbe sums. 

By the way, talk of imposing a tax 
on stock market transactions, not the 
actual tax, caused the stock market to 
“bust” a short time ago. Tbe “talk” 
was used as an excuse by tbe mutual 
funds and speculators to depress 
prices so they could buy cheaper. 

If anything, imposing a tax mice 
and for all on ■ transactions would 
eliminate these “basts,” for Inves¬ 
tors and speculators would get used 
to the idea, and the fear of a sodden 
government move in this direction 
would vanish. Of course, they could 
find another way to manipulate tbe 
market. 

The strangest thing is that all the 
proposed new taxes - on pensioners 
or on securities, on luxury flats or on 
cars, and on education, etc., would 
bring in only about $150 million. 

Where can the government get 
many times this same sum without 
lifting a finger and without driving 
tbe public toad with talk of new 
taxes? 

Acco rding to Lynn, the privileged 


u<imw -- —e -- -- “ 

some $1.5 billion a year. Many of 
these exemptions are fuHy justified, 
be admits, but he stffl believes that 
some $200m. could be pared away and 
become government revenue, if the 
problem was vigorously tackled. 

But doing this would entafl a long 
and bitter fight. The privileged clas¬ 
ses will fight tooth and nail to keep 
their special benefits. It is much 
easier to tax school children whose 
parents are not organized to fight 
back, and the pensioners who are 
badly organized. Thi s desp ite tbe fact 
that pensioners constitute ten per 
cent of the population and a much 

higher percentage of tbe voters-and 

are only now trying to build a proper 
leadership to help them demand a 
fair deal. 
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Danny Rosolio defends his 
management of Hevrat Ha’Ovdim 


ByROYlSACOWITZ 
Post Labour Reporter 
TEL AVIV - IN 1983, Danny Roso¬ 
lio left the Knesset in mid-term to 
take up the post of secretary of 
Hevrat Ha'Ovdim. the Histadrut 
holding company. His move, he 
says, was less an indication of his 
disenchantment with Knesset work, 
than a reaffirmation of the import¬ 
ance he attaches to the Histadruc- 
owned sector of the economy, which 
controls some 25 per cent of the 
country's industrial output. 

Today, still secretary of Hevrat 
Ha’Ovdim. Rosolio is being buf¬ 
feted by criticism and pressures on 
all sides. The virtual collapse of Solel 
Boneh. the giant construction com¬ 
pany, and the management’s request 
for a government bailout, have 
aroused questions about RosoUosIs 
performance and the management 
of Hevrat Ha’Ovdim as a whole. 

Despite Rosolio’s persistent de¬ 
nials. tbe media have continued to 
report trouble at the top between 
himself and Histadrut Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar. The latter 
has nourished the rumours by refer¬ 
ring repeatedly, if obliquely, to mis¬ 
management in Hevrat Ha'Ovdim. 

Last week, Rosolio opened a 
counter-attack. Addressing a meet¬ 
ing of the Labour Party caucus in the 
Histadrut, he lashed out at Labour 
MKs and ministers who, he said, 
have begun questioning the entire 
existence of Hevrat Ha’Ovdim. 
Senior members of the Labour Par¬ 
ty, he said, no longer believe that the 
“workers* economy” has a role to 
play in the national economy. 

Rosolio refuses to consider Hev¬ 
rat Ha'Ovdim in terms of the nuts 
and bolts of balance sheets and pro¬ 
fits. Rather, he says, it is a question 
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of whether the government consid¬ 
ers the “Zionist mission” to be of 
enduring importance. Kiryat Shmo- 
na does not pay its way, he points 
out. but its existence is necessary and 
worthwhile as a Zionist enterprise. 

Likewise, Hevrat Ha'Ovdim, 
which has been responsible for the 
construction of a large pan of the 
development towns and which has 
established its factories in develop¬ 
ment areas as a matter of policy and 
ideology. 

“If the government sees it in that 
light, then Hevrat Ha'Ovdim is effi¬ 
cient. If the government decides that 
the national enterprise is over 
then...” 

‘Rosolio leaves the sentence open, 
but his thinking is clear: When Israel 
loses its national purpose, there will 
be no place for Hevrat Ha’Ovdim 
and no place for Zionists. 

Following the logic of Solel Boneh 
as the “national builder,” Rosolio 
brushes aside questions about com¬ 
pany mismanagement. “In a system 
of such size, there are not only good 
managers,” be says. “For example, 
we got rid of [former Solel Boneb 
director-genera] Shraga] Rothman. 
But to say that Hevrat Ha’Ovdim is 
mismanaged is a gross exaggera¬ 
tion.” 

In fact, he says, Solel Boneh 
would be justified, given its role in 
the national mission, in demanding a 
government handout, instead of the 
debt rescheduling that it has re¬ 
quested. 

Yet it’s an indisputable fact that 
Solel Boneh is in serious trouble and 
that thousands of workers will pay 
with their jobs if the company is to 
regain its feet. While we are talking 
in Rosolios's functional office on the 
fifth floor of the Histadrut headquar¬ 
ters, Solel Boneh workers are de¬ 


monstrating loudly below, their 
shouts providing a backdrop to the 
conversation. 

The demonstration makes him 
“feel very bad,” Rosolio says. He 
identifies with the workers and 
maintains that it is their “right and 
duty to challenge." He does not 
regard the demonstration as being 
aimed at-him or at the company's 
management. 

Rosolio attributes the Solel Boneh 
crisis to the general down-turn in the 
construction industry and tbe cut¬ 
throat interest rates demanded by 
the Bank of Israel since the introduc¬ 
tion of the economic stabilization 
programme last July. What the gov¬ 
ernment has done, he says, is “trans¬ 
fer its bankruptcy to the industrial 
sector.” 

Seventeen months ago, Rosolio 
was one of the strongest proponents 
in the Labour Party of the national 
unity government. He does not re¬ 
gret his stance, but believes that the 
government has now done as much 
as it can and should go. The stabiliza¬ 
tion plan achieved its limited goals, 
he said, but is not sufficient to usher 
in a period of growth. 

He indicates two essential prob¬ 
lems, one conceptual and one func¬ 
tional, in the stabilization plan. Con¬ 
ceptually, he says, the government 
planned on the macro level, such as a 
national wage policy, but neglected 
to plan for micro developments. The 
functional problem was the imposi¬ 
tion of total government control 
over capital. The outcome was a 
suffocating financial squeeze for 
thousands of Israeli companies, 
among them Solel Boneh. 

Hevrat Ha’ovdim predicted the 
impending trouble in 1981 and began 
to implement a pre-emptive prog¬ 
ramme, Rosolio says. However, he 



MARKET STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce. Services 
Reel Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
industrial Invst 
Investment Cos. 
General Bond Index 
Index-linked Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially-linked 
Dollar-Anted Bonds 
Short-term 0-2 yrs 
Medium-term 2-5 yrs 
Long-term 5+ yrs 


113.74 +0.21% 

129.24 -0.65% 
10631+0.73% 

145.63 -1.43% 
134.70 +0.70% 
157.64-0.72% 
121.18-0.61% 
147.65 -034% 
11233 +2.74% 
104.09 -3.32% 

118.24 -0.54% 
122.26 -136% 
134.50 -1.33% 
10235 +034% 
102.14 +0.74% 
10332 +038% 
101.40 +0.64% 
10035 +0.63% 
10130 +036% 
10130 +0.69% 
10137 +032% 


Turnovers: 

Shares-total 
Arrangement 
Non-hank 
Bonds-total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-Anted 
Treasury Bills 


NIS12361300 
NIS 3361300 
NIS 9,000300 
NIS 6347,100 
NIS 3363300 
NIS 3383300 
NIS 14344.400 


Share Movements: 

Advances 139 (224) 

of which 5%+ 34 (76) 

"buyers only" 7 (7) 

Declines 153 (78) 

of which 5%- 39 (21) 

"sellers only" 18 (5) 

Unchanged 97 (84) 

Trading Halt 50 (53) 

Bond Market Trends: 

Index-Anted 

3% fully-finked Rises to 2% 


435% fully-linked 
80% finked 
90% linked 
Double-linked 
Dollar-linted 
Admon 
Rlmon 
GHboa 
For. Curr. 
denominated 
Treasury Bills 
(monthly yield) 


Rises to 3% 

Rises to 3% 

Stable 
Mixed to 2% 

Rises to 3% 

Rises to 2% 

Rises to1% 

Mixed/Rises to 2% 

138% to 134% 


Arrangement yields: 

IDBord. 12.00% 

Union 0.1 11.79% 

Discount A 11.74% 

Mizrahi r. 11.69% 

Hapoalim r. 11.73% 

General A 1138% 

Leumi stock 11.88% 

Fin. Trade 1 1136% 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Name Price Volume % 

DOOMS change 

Commercial Banks 

(not part of "arrangement") 
Maritime 1 1277 10409 -1.8 

General non-Brr. 31000 195 

First In *1 3600 3528 -4.1 

RBI 3650 4070 -3.7 

Commercial Banks 

(part of "arrangement") 


IDBr 

' Union 0:1 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoalim r 
General A 
Leu mi 0.1 
Fin. Trade 


81000 454 +0.1 

60550 235 +03 

104000 421 +1.1 

33570 911 +13 

55370 1242 +13 

143000. 75 +13 

35060 3329 +03 

47180 16 


Mortgage Banks 

Leumi Mort r notrading 

Dev. Mort 1076 757 +0.1 

Mishtanr 2112 392 +1.4 

Tefahotr 12000 57 -4.0 

Meravr 3300 1225 -03 

Financial Institutions 

AgricC 34000 4 -23 

Ind. Dev. DD notrading 

Clai Leasing 0.1 9868 163 +03 


Insurance 

Ararat 0.1 r 
Hassnehr 
Phoenix 0.1 
Hamishmar 
Monorail 1 
Saharr 


4260 646 —43 

2900 8228 

1240 2023 -03 

6400 63 —1.5 

7100 54 +23 

4902 SX3.1 -5.0 


Zion Hold. 1 12405 274 


Trade & Services 

MeirEzra 4598 384 +10.0 

Supers©! 2 4200 1041 -23 

Dalai r 4825 1967 -13 

Lighterage 8838 b.o.1 +5.0 

Cold Storage 1012 409 -3.6 

Dan Hotels 4420 hxx.1 +53 

Yarden Hotel 3500 596 +9.4 

Hilon-1 12538 s.o-1 -5.0 

Teem 1 1726 1041 -23 

Real Estate, Building and 
Agriculture 

Azorim 3990 2878 - 

Sion 1500 3286 +93 

Africa Isr. 0.1 40500 36 - 

Dankner 3950 1314 - 

Prop. & Bldg. 2630 2186 - 

BaysideO.1 4260 116 -33 

ILDCr 44800 207 -13 

Rassoo r 5510 suxl -5.0 

Mehadrtn 6200 600 

Hadarim 1225 5077 -63 


Industrials 

Dubekb 
Pri-Zel 
Sunfrost 
Site 
Adgar 
Argamanr 
Delta G1 
Msquettel 
Eagle 1 
PolgetO.1 
Schoellerina 
Rogosin - 
Urdan 0.1 r 
Is. Can Co. 1 
Zion Cables 
Pecker Steel 
□bit 3 r i 


3445 
2300 
6628 
14500 
745 
7830 
4690 
22052 
9720 
8700 
182B0 
3335 
9150 
. 1024 
2160 
4990 
415000 


Elron 

401700 

16 

-5.0 

Arit 

31493 

258 

+1.9 

Clai Electronics 

2600 

2954 

— 

Spectronix 1 

1880 

1398 

+0.5 

TA.T.1 

3477 

230 

— 

Acte retain 1 

1505 

1209 

+10.0 

Agan5 

18700 

- 145 

+0.2 

Alliance 

1330 

644 

— - 

Dexter 

3090 

94 

-3.1 

Fertilisers 

10000 

46 

-9.3 

Haifa Chem. 

830 

8363 

-7.6 

Tevar 

55300 

472 

+Z2 

Dead Sear 

14120 

1428 

-0.6 

Petrochem. 

462 

78830 

+10.0 

Neca Chem. 

3370 

52 

- 

Frutarom 

9600 

260 

— 

Hadera Paper 

190550 

155 

+7.9 

Central Trade 

6270 

539 

— 

Koorp 

4850000 

0 

+2.1 

Clai Inds. 

1470 

16664 

-Z3 

Investment Companies 

rDB Dev. r 

3800 

2450 

-3.1 

EJIem 

2860 

1289 

-3.1 

Afikl 

Gahelet 

notrading 

1220 149 

-8.6 

Israel Corp. 1 

6500 

765 

-8.5 

Wolfsonlr 

80000 

3 

— 

Hapoalim Inv. 

4300 

2776 

+34 

Leumi Invest- 

4960 

722 

-0.1 

Discount Invest 

. 2350 

2956 

■ ■ — 

Mizrahi Invest. 

17000 

219 

-23 

Clef 10 

2432 

1385 

— 

Landeoo0.1 

8600 

23 

+Z4 

Pama 0.1 

9990 

140 

-1.1 

Oil Exploration 

Paz Oil Exp!. 11550 

303 

+5.0 

J.03J- 

1260 

1210 

— 


Abbrev ia ti on s: 

B-O. seders only b 

Ixo. buyers only n 


Bank of Israel 

State Loans Administration 

Notice 

to Owners of Defence Loan Certificates 1970 

Redemption of Defence Loan Ce r ti fi c ates 1970 will begin on Tuesday, April 1,1986. 

Loan certificates will be redeemed on the first of each month in the order of the group indicated on file 
certificate: Group 1 wHl be redeemed on April 1,1986 and Group .12 on March 1,1987. 
in accordance with the Loan Law, linkage accruals for all groups will be calculated on the basis of the 
December, 1985 consumer pries index. 

Owners of certificates deposited in banks for safekeeping, win have their, accounts credited on the - 
redemption date. 

Certificates in the po s se ss ion of their owners’may be presented for redem p tion at cert i ficate owners’ 
bank bra n ches, the redem p tion sum to be paid on the da y the certificate Is pre s ented (with the pa rt icul a r 
• bank's customary commission deduction). 

Certificates may bo redaemded at Bank of Israel cashiers In Jerusaleni, Tsl Avtv mid Haifa. 

Bonds redeemable prior to the due date by: 

1. Those aged 65 and over. 

2. Invalids with officially recog nized 4 0% incapacity and over, aid who are in economic straits, 
a Spouse of the registered certificate owner if the tatter is deceased. 

In Hie csss of pre-redwm»Moii«lBtep s ynite ite . Wage a cc r u als W be calcula te d on thelwals of the consumer price tatter of the 
month priorto the psynwnt date. 

Pra^ada mp tkmcondBloy aravaBdanttl the lo an co rtlflra l sfiial i adunptlontiateh 
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Solel Boneh workers 
may cancel their strike 


Danny Rosolio (IPPA) 

adds, such plans cake time to have an 
effect and no one was able to predict 
the exorbitant interest rates that 
would be charged starting last July. 

The fact that he was aware of 
impending trouble and moved to 
meet it absolves him of responsibility 
for the present crisis, Rosolio says. 
“Had I not warned and struggled 
and showed possible solutions, then 
1 would read the map correctly," he 
says. “But-having done all that, I 
must now work to save Solel 
Boneh.” 

He also rejects suggestions of 
accountability, saying that he would 
only be accountable if he had not 
known wbat was going on -in the 
system he heads. Lord Carrington 
resigned during the Faiklands War 
crisis because the system which he 
beaded had not functioned ade¬ 
quately. But Solel Boneh was not 
responsible for the problems caused 
by the central bank’s interest rate 
policy. 

“Why must a person resign? 
When he didn’t read the situation l 
correctly. But I did. I predicted. I i 
saw and I acted. I knew what was , 
going on. My problem is not what to j 
do, but how to save Solel Boneh.'*1 

CABINET 

(Continued from Page One) 
approve the budget so as not to 
endanger tbe benefits just agreed by 
the cabinet. But they said the faction 
would continue to campaign against 
the education and car levies and the 
tax on pensioners (see adjacent 
story). 

Tlie different taxes voted by tbe 
cabinet will come up for Knesset 
approval after April 1. when MKs 
opposing them hope they will be able 
to block them. 

The Post's Labour Reporter adds: 

The expected approval of the 1986 
budget today should open the way 
for concluding negotiations on new 
wage and cost-of-living agreements, 
Histadrut sources said yesterday. 

The agreements expire tomorrow 
but will remain in force until re¬ 
placed. 

Trade Union department chair- - 
man Haim Haberfeld said yesterday 
that it should be clear by the end of 
this week whether an early end to the 
C-o-L negotiations is in sight. 

Representatives of the Histadrut 
and the Coordinating Bureau of 
Economic Organizations (CBEO), 
representing private sector em¬ 
ployers. are exploring methods of 
adapting the C-o-L mechanism to a , 
period of low inflation. j 

ANALYSIS 

(Continued from Page One) 
meats in Israel - will signal to every 
large business concern or party- 
affiliated body that it can get the 
politicians by the throat and 
threaten: Help us or we will fail, 
bringing down with us whole sectors 
of the economy. It is this state of 
affair s that makes it difficult to stop 
the- Lavi project, to shut Beit 
Shemesh Engines, to allow even the 
smallest bank to collapse, or to 
break the Elsinct electronics firm. 

The Likud ministers found out 
yesterday that opposing Alignment 
demands to support Solel Boneh or 
Kupat Holim would only cast them 
as wreckers in tbe eyes of the public. 

The Alignment knew that it could 
yet hgain sell tbe threat of not car¬ 
rying out tbe rotation agreement, as 
it has sold it time and time again in 
the past few months, and that the 
Likud, under siege by its own mem¬ 
bers, would have to bow to the threat 
and bay the goods as offered. There 
was not much left for the Likud 
ministers to do but demand that tbe 
same level of help - S80 million - be 
accorded to other building com¬ 
panies and that other health funds 
also receive aid. It was only a matter 
of saving their honour and insisting 
on the principle of an imaginary 
equality. 

But the $100 million that was 
found for Kupat Holim must be at 
the expense of concerns wanting to 
issue bonds. The $80 million that 
goes to Solel Boneh must be at the 
expense of firms perhaps desirous of 
entering the export market. 

In all tbe talk about growth, it has 
been said that if resources were to be 
freed, tben up to $450 million could 
be raised. But it is now clear that the 
financial market has no such .re¬ 
sources and, with the exception of 
$150 million already sanctioned in 
the budget, both investors and those 
seeking growth capital still face a 
nationalized and tightly reined 
fwanaal market. 


ByROYlSACOWITZ 

Post Labour Reporter 

TEL AVTV. - Solel Boneh workers' 
representatives met last night to de¬ 
cide whether to go ahead with the 
strike and mass demonstration plan¬ 
ned for today. Workers' sources said 
that they expected the works com¬ 
mittees to cancel the strike following 
the government's derision to assist 
the struggling Hisiadrut-owned con¬ 
struction company. 

Solel Boneh’s management issued 
a statement saying that the govern¬ 
ment's decision to allow reschedul¬ 
ing of debts and raising of some $200 
million capital would “provide a 
basis for the re-organization of the 
company's capital structure.” 

A full solution of the company's 
problems depended on the ‘‘full and 
speedy implementation” of the gov¬ 
ernment’s decision, the statement 
noted. 

The management noted that the 
government had given the go-ahead 
to the commercial banks to provide 
the company with long-term credit 
of SlOOm. That money will be used 
to pay compensation to dismissed 
workers. 

But workers’ representative Eli 
Paz said yesterday that the projected 
figure of some 3,000 dismissals was 
“unacceptable." Histadrut 
Secretary-General Yisrael Kessar 
said that no workers would be dis¬ 
missed without the works commit¬ 
tees’ consent. 


Solel Boneh could yet be headed 
for a Catch-22 dilemma in which the 
victim cannot win. If workers do not 
agree to dismissals, the government 
is unlikely to implement its decisions 
to assist. But the dismissals process 
threatens to be tortuous and will not 
get off the ground until the govern¬ 
ment and tbe banks provide fends to 
cover compensation payments. 

Regarding tbe Kupat Holim Klaiit 
health fund, Kessar said that the 
Histadrut would find sources of 
capital to finance the extra $15 mil¬ 
lion it has undertaken to raise to 
cover its working budget. One possi¬ 
ble source is the Histadrut pension 
funds, he said. 

Kupat Holim chairman Prof. 
Haim Doron said that the health 
fend would cut its staff, sell assets 
and raise dental and pharmaceutical 
tariffs. 

The Histadrut’s Pensioners Fed¬ 
eration yesterday expressed dismay 
at the government decision to reduce 
the exemption from income rax en¬ 
joyed by pensioners. 

Meanwhile, in Haifa last night, 
Mapam MK Yair Tzaban reiterated 
his demand for an official inquiry 
into tbe collapse of the Ata textile 
company and the failure of subse¬ 
quent attempts to save the firm. 

Speaking to former Ata em¬ 
ployees at the Mapam branch office 
here, Tzaban said it was essentia] to 
investigate aU aspects of tbe affair. 


$350m. AID PACKAGE 


(Continued from Page One) 
approved the formation of an ad hoc 
committee of four ministers to con¬ 
firm exemptions. The four are Fi¬ 
nance Minister Yitzhak Moda'i, 
Education Minister Yitzhak Navon, 
Justice Minister Moshe Nissim, and 
Energy Minister Moshe Shahal. 

Economic observers said yester¬ 
day that the decision to grant gov¬ 
ernment aid to Solel Boneh was a 
defeat for Moda'i, who bad opposed 
the move. The observers said Hous¬ 
ing Minister David Levy’s support of 
the package proposed by Prime 
Minister Peres took the wind out of 
Moda'i’s sails. 

An Alignment minister told The 
Jerusalem Post last night that Levy 
had surprised him when he per¬ 
suaded aU his Likud colleagues to 
vote for the arrangement reschedul¬ 
ing Solel Boneh's debts. 

Levy is understood to have calcu¬ 
lated that the Alignment had already 
mobilized the Orthodox ministers to 
create a majority in favour of assist¬ 
ing Solel Boneh, and the Likud 
would have been in a minority had it 
voted against. 

Levy also realized that, for politic¬ 
al reasons, the. Likud could not be 
seen as hostile to the large number of 
potential voters among Solel 
Boneh's staff and their families. 

The Alignment minister said: 
“Any yearning by the Likud to fish 
in troubled waters and hamper the 
Alignment by failing to help Solel 
Boneh was seen as both dangerous 
and. counter-productive, we 
assume.” 

The Treasury insists that the 
$80m. bonds to be issued by the firm 
do represent a monetary injection, 
since their purchase by the provident 
fends will be at the expense of gov¬ 
ernment bonds. 

The cabinet also approved a prop¬ 
osal by Levy to extend aid to other 
building companies. The ministers 
derided that ailing private building 
companies will also be able to raise 
long-term credits, up to a maximum 
of $80 million for debt rescheduling 
plans. 

During the discussion, Moda'i 
proposed granting Solel Boneh 
$40m. to permit debt rescheduling, 
but Peres insisted on $80ro. 

Peres said that the banks, which 
would no longer need to be con¬ 
cerned about the loans they gave 
Solel Boneh, would also have to 
contribute their share to the solu¬ 
tion. 

While he did not go into detail, he 
was apparently referring to the fart 
that the banks would have to waive a 
part of the amount owed in interest, 
and would, in return, get partial 
compensation for this waiver from 
the Treasury, in the form of reduced 
tax on profits. 

Minister without Portfolio Yigael 
Hurvitz said that it was incorrect to 
claim that all the big enterprises in 
■ trouble were Hist ad rut-affiliated. 

He said the economy was reaping 
the bitter fruits of a Likud policy 
whereby enterprises which had cus¬ 
tomarily operated on long-term de¬ 
velopment credits had suddenly 
been forced to repay them all, and. 
to keep in business, had bad to take 
commercial loans on “crazy interest 
terms.” 

Hurvitz said, "AD those enter¬ 
prises. not just Solel Boneh and 
Kupat Holim, were compelled to 
seek short-term loans at a real in¬ 
terest rate of 100 per cent. No won¬ 
der they got bogged down.” 

The cabinet also approved almost 


all the recommendations made by 
former budget head Ya'acov Gadish 
to rescue Kupat Holim Clalit. 
According to yesterday's decision, 
the government will permit the 
health fund to raise SlOOm. in the 
capital market. The government will 
transfer to Kupat Holim $10 million 
as a grant. Another $15 million will 
be granted if Kupat Holim raises a 
similar sum from its members in a 
one-time levy. 

The Histadrut and the health fund 
leadership strongly opposed the idea 
of a one-time levy, but Peres made it 
dear that it was essential. In addi¬ 
tion, Kupat Holim will have to raise 
its members’ fees and will have to 
fire r,700 of its employees within the 
coining weeks. 

Kupat Holim will have to take 
other saving and efficiency measures 
and reduce development projects. It 
will increase its fees for dental treat¬ 
ment and rest homes. Kupat Holim 
will have to sell 500 flats it owns and 
the government will offer the pre¬ 
sent dwellers mortgages worth 
$20,000 (from existing budget re¬ 
sources) to encourage them to 
purchase the flats. 

Despite the government's approv¬ 
al of the Kupat Holim package, not 
all the details have been finalized. 
Tbe commercial banks are still unde¬ 
rided on a proposed $95 million loan 
to the health fund for a rescheduling 
of their short-term debts stemming 
from what Gadish called excessive 
interest rates. 

The cabinet also decided to grant 
Kupat Holim Meuhedet $12 mil¬ 
lion .Kupat Holim Maccabi 57 mil¬ 
lion, and Kupat Holim Leumit $15 
million. 

The cabinet is to grant cotton 
growers a $30 million emergency 
loan for five years at a 10 per cent 
annual interest rate. Tbe interest 
due for the first year, to be consi¬ 
dered a grant to the cotton industry, 
is to be waived. Cotton growers 
originally requested a $4£ million 
standing loan, with repayment de¬ 
pending on the industry’s profits, but 
Peres rejected this. 

Moda'i criticized the cabinet deci¬ 
sion and said the money spent on the 
rescue operations could only come 
from funds earmarked for economic 
growth. He added that he still bad to 
calculate how much of the suras 
approved yesterday represented 
monetary injections, but he warned 
that, whatever the figure, it was clear 
that budget limits had been over¬ 
stepped. 

Labour Party sources said yestei- 
day that the effective monetary in¬ 
jection into the economy would not 
be more than $55 miflion, since all 
other sums would be transfered to 
the ailing bodies in the framework of 
debt rescheduling, and no money 
would reach the market. 

The approved plan for Solel 
Boneh is based on issuing company 
bonds worth $80 million which will 
be purchased by Histadrut-linked 
provident funds. The commercial 
banks and Hevrat Ha'ovdim. the 
Histadrut holding company, will 
provide Solel Boneh with long-term 
credits worth another $100 milli on. 
The Bank of Israel will also be asked 
to allow the firm to raise $22 milli on 
abroad to pay its foreign creditors. 

But the government aid was made 
conditional on implementation of 
the report prepared by the Treas¬ 
ury’s budget division head. Aaron 
Fogel. This means that Solel Boneh 
will have to dismiss 2,200 tenured 
workers in the next few weeks. 


World markets were dosed on Friday, 

March 28, 1986 on account of the Good Friday 
Holiday. 
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The Waldheim file 


SHOULD ISRAEL take an official stand in the matter of Kurt 
Waldheim, the former UN secretary general now running for 
Austria's president, who is being charged with complicity in 
war crimes against Jews and Yugoslavs while serving as a 
German army officer in the Balkans in 1942? 

Last Friday the Israel branch of the World Jewish Congress 
sent letters to the prime minister, the foreign minister and the 
Knesset Speaker urging them to take such a stand. On 
Wednesday that appeal may be made directly to Premier 
Shimon Peres when he joins the WJC in New York Tor a 
celebration of its fiftieth anniversary. For it is the WJC that has 
been spearheading - although it did not initiate - the campaign 
to expose Dr. Waldheim’s war record. 

Judging by his response to a query in the matter yesterday, 
Mr. Peres is unlikely to oblige his hosts. He would decline 
comment, the premier said, until all the facts were in. 

All the facts, however, will never be in, if only because no 
one bothered for 40 years to gather and sift and put them all 
together, until late last month. The question is rather, for a 
start, whether the Israel government, as an obviously in¬ 
terested party, should or should not do what the U.S. adminis¬ 
tration - more precisely the U.S. Department of Justice - last 
week declared itself ready to do: which is to review evidence 
gathered by the WJC and examine any further documentation 
it may be able to produce which would tend to prove Dr. 
Waldheim's guilt. 

But that is not the only legitimate question. The government 
ought also to ask itself whether it should accept at face value the 
assurance given by the WJC’s secretary general, Israel Singer, 
that the charges against Dr. Waldheim are not meant to 
influence Austrian voters in the May 4 elections; whether the 
practical result of the present campaign against Dr. Waldheim 
will not in fact be to boost his popularity among voters resentful 
of “foreign Jewish interference,” thus adversely affecting vital 
Jewish and Israeli interests; and, in general, whether it is the 
course of wisdom to leave the management of the Waldheim 
affair entirely to the sometimes curious ministrations of the 
World Jewish Congress. 

To give the WJC its due, it is thanks to the exertions of this 
Jewish organization that a prima facie case against Waldheim 
has now been made. 

There is little doubt that he has, as the WJC contends, “lied 
about and deliberately concealed” not only his early SA links 
but also his activities in connection with the deportation of 
Greek Jews to Auschwitz and the mass murder of Yugoslav 
men, women and children. Dr. Waldheim's belated attempts to 
rebut the charges by presenting himself as a humble translator 
pressed into service by the Nazis against his will are becoming 
more ludicrous with every fresh denial he makes. 

But the WJC’s insinuation that there was a logical tie 
between Dr. Waldheim's wartime activities and the passage of 
the resolution equating Zionism and racism by the General 
Assembly is cheap demagoguery, which at best reveals total 
ignorance of the true role of a UN secretary general. The 
supposed demolition of Dr. Waldheim’s claim to have spent the 
last three years of the war courting his future wife in Vienna is 
itself undermined by the WJC’s inability to produce any 
evidence, against him beyond 1942. 

And surely it would only have been proper for the WJC 
leaders to queiy how and why it is that the government of 
Yugoslavia is only now willing to make available information 
from its files about Dr. Waldheim which it kept secret all these 
years. 

Kurt Waldheim was, at worst, a minor war criminal in the 
long and infamous roster of Nazi villainy. The continued airing 
of the charges against him is necessary to set the record straight 
in the long run, but it is apt to hurt short-term Israeli and Jewish 
interests. The least, therefore, that Israel ought to do is to try to 
make sure that the investigation is conducted in a sensible and 
responsible manner, which is not exactly how the WJC has 
done it so far. 


"DIPLOMATS have no battleships 
at their disposal, or heavy infantry or 
‘fortresses; their weapons are words 
and opportunities.*’ The citation is 
from Demosthenes. He went on to 
say that “in important transactions 
opportunities are fleeting; once they 
are missed they cannot be reco¬ 
vered.” 

Nobody who lives in the age of die 
communications revolution can 
doubt the power of words. The trou¬ 
ble is that excessive devotion to 
words sometimes leads to the loss of 
opportunities. This is certainly tree 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict. No other 
issue in diplomatic history has been 
so dominated by semantic obses¬ 
sions. The concrete themes are the 
establishment of peace, the deter¬ 
mination of agreed boundaries and 
the structural relationship between 
the Palestinian and Jordanian peo¬ 
ples with whom Israel wishes to live 
in peace. A corollary issue is the 
nature of the security arrangements 
that would be needed to buttress the 
boundary agreements and to sup¬ 
press terrorism. 

Yet these issues have never 
reached a negotiating table in an 
lsraeli-Palestinian-Jordanian con¬ 
text. Instead, there has been a long, 
weary process of pre-negotiation in 
which the parties have sought to 
obtain in advance of the negotiation 
the kind of result that they ought to 
seek at the table itself. No wonder 
that King Hassan of Morocco feels a 
need to break through the jungle of 
words and resolutions and seek a 
direct Arab encounter with Shimon 
Peres. 


ABBA EB AN 


were not enthusiastic, about it in 
particular. The text called for 
"agreement." but the Arabs talked 
of automatic “implementation,” 
although no such word appears in 
the text. 


THERE were some formidable 
semantidsts in the Israeli squad as 
well. For many months zealous 
watchdogs in the "national union" 


sing the Be tar Hymn and donate all 
their revenues from oil royalties to 
the Jabotinsky Foundation. The 
PLO knows that its acceptance of the 
American conditions would divide 
Israeli opinion, but its fanaticism 
exceeds its tactical cunning. 

Begin, on the other hand, was 
more compliant on the Palestine 
question; he signed an agreement for 
which he received the Nobel Prize 
promising "respectfor the legitimate 
rights of the Palestine people and 
their just requirements." But he also 
distributed an elegantly fraudulent 
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government prevented our spokes- Hebrew “translation" in which the 


men from uttering the word “with¬ 
drawal.'' It was permitted to speak 
of "deployment of forces at the 
boundaries to be agreed.” Arab rep¬ 
resentatives balked at "recognizing' 
the right of "the stales in the area" to 
live in peace within secure and rec¬ 
ognized boundaries, but "acknow¬ 
ledgement" of that right was accept¬ 
able. Since the two words have an 
identical Arabic .translation I began 
seriously to believe that I was im¬ 
agining the whole thing. It seemed 
incredible that consenting adults 
could be involved in such absurdi¬ 
ties. 

In 1970 Menaehem Begin left the 
coalition because we were accepting 


‘It is now a common internation¬ 
al practice to “accept” a text 
theoretically without being bound 
by a single word that it says’ 




^ THAMES Water Author¬ 
ity, responsible for the 
management of water in 
the London area, has won a £200,000 
contract to help clean up India’s holy 
Ganges River. 

A seven-man team is to help 
advise the Central Ganges Authority 
Project Directorate in New Delhi on 
ways of reducing pollution in the 
2,500-kilometre river. 

India is reportedly planning to 
spend some 5300 milli on over the 
next 10 years to clean up the river. 

The Thames Water Authority has 
helped turn London's river from one 
of the most polluted in Europe in the 
1950s, to one of the cleanest, with 
salmon returning to its waters since 
1974. 


BAHRAIN has tanned the 
catching of dugongs in its 
offshore fishing waters in 
an attempt to preserve the en¬ 
dangered sea mammals. 

The ban followed the sighting of a 
school of 300 to 500 of the secretive 
water creatures, which inspired tales 
of mermaids through the centuries. 

The dugongs - also known as sea 
cows - were spotted east of Bahrain 
during an environmental survey of 
Persian Gulf waters funded by Saudi 
Arabia. 

The find excited biologists who 
are ttying to preserve the mammals, 
many of which have perished as a 
result of oil spilling from Iranian 
offshore wells damaged in the Iran- 
Iraq war. 


IMMEDIATELY after the Six Day 
War in 1967, T proposed the accept¬ 
ance of a simple formula under 
which a mediator would be 
appointed with a mandate to do his 
best for a peaceful settlement. The 
Arabs said that they would not talk 
to a mediator whose mandate did not 
include the principle of “withdraw¬ 
al." Israel replied that in that case, 
there would have to be a stipulation 
about “peace and secure bound¬ 
aries." The Arabs were willing to 
talk about “promoting a settlement” 
but rejected the word “negotiation." 

Eventually, the resolution began 
to generate Arab and Israeli code¬ 
words. It required “agreement" but 
abstained from specifying “with” 
whom the agreement should be con¬ 
cluded. It called both for “withdraw¬ 
al" and for the establishment of 
peace, without specifying the nature 
of the peace or the precise scope of 
the withdrawal. These obscurities 
were designed to entice the parties to 
a table at which their contradictory 
interpretations would be reconciled. 
But when, in March 1968, Ambassa¬ 
dor Jarring called for “conferences" 
with the parties to work out an 
agreed implementation, Israel 
accepted and the Arabs refused, The 
word “conference" seemed to give 
Israel a dignity which was then 
beyond the digestive powers of the 
Arab world. 

This was the turning point in the 
Jarring mission; recuperation from 
the Arab refusal became impossible. 
The UN and the major powers had 
endorsed the idea that peace could 
be made by those who would never 
set eyes on each other before it was 
concluded. There was no precedent 
to support the view that this was 
possible, but the devotees of seman¬ 
tic diplomacy were not to be deter¬ 
red by such things as facts and ex¬ 
perience. 

The Arabs then sought assurances 
that “territories” to be evacuated 
would be "all the territories,” as if 
the two magic syllables had been 
omitted by inadvertence or through 
inadequate semantic training on the 
part of the British and American 
draughtsmen. Even when the parties 
accepted the text in general, they 


242 in a Jordanian context. He said, 
accurately, that this implied a wil¬ 
lingness to give up large parts of the 
territories in the West Bank and 
Gaza. (In 1978 he was saying, on the 
contrary, that 242 was consistent 
with zero Israeli withdrawal and with 
100 per cent Israeli sovereignty in 
those areas; it was therefore embo¬ 
died in the Camp David agreement 
under his signature.) The semantic 
debate had been maiiced by frivolity 
on all sides at various stages. 

The word “Palestinian" was not 
uttered by any of the 15 states that 
took part in the Security Council 
meetings that led to Resolution 242. 
The standard work on the legislative 
history of 242 is Arthur Lall's The 
U.N. and the Middle Eastern Crisis„ 
1967 (Columbia University Press. 
1968). He rites the words spoken by 
all those of us who took part in that 
debate for over six weeks, but you 
will not find the word “Palestinians” 
in the Index. The Jordanian option 
held the field, even with the USSR 
and the Arab states, but only Israelis 
are charged (usually by other 
Israelis) with lack of foresight. 


TIMES have changed and the U.S. 
will even hold dialogue with the PLO 
■if its leaders will pronounce a triple 
declaration (242; recognition of 
Israel’s right to exist; and abstention 
from terrorism). 

In presenting his first cabinet for 
Knesset approval on June 20,1977, 
Menaehem Begin contemptuously 
rejected the effort to secure recogni¬ 
tion of Israel’s right to exist. “We do 
not expea anyone to request on our 
behalf that our right to exist in the 
land of our fathers be recognized. It 
is a different recognition that is re¬ 
quired between ourselves and our 
neighbours; recognition of 
sovereignty and of the common need 
for a life of peace and understand¬ 
ing...." (Knesset Records, June 
1977). 

The present Likud leadership in¬ 
dignantly condemns the PLO’s re¬ 
fusal to say what the U.S. asks for, 
but Foreign Minister Yitzhak Sha¬ 
mir helpfully adds that even if they 
do say the required incantation, this 
will not have any consequence. He 
will not talk with them even if they 




^ A NURSERY school 
teacher in Kenya has re¬ 
ceived no salary for the 
past sly years, and now says she may 
be forced to give up her job as a 
result, the national KN A news agen¬ 
cy reports. ■ 

Grace Kituyi* a certified teacher, 
expressed concern for the future of 
her school’s 46 children if she is 
forced to give up her post. She 
appealed to the government for help 
in getting her pay. 


^ A RELIGIOUS insurance 
agent in Jerusalem recently 
sent flyers to residents of 
one Orthodox neighbourhood not¬ 
ing that according to the sage. Rabbi 
Moshe Feinstem in New York, “in¬ 
surance is like all matters of business 
that man is not allowed but also 
obligated to engage in for his suste¬ 
nance.” Getting an insurance policy, 
he ruled, does not constitute a lack 
of belief in God. J.S.I. 


ENOUGH! 

To die Ediior of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - Enough! After the assassina- I he 
tion of Israeli diplomat Albert doing 
Atrakchi, the shooting of another Touri; 

Israeli diplomat ZviKedar, the mas- 1 

sacre at Ras Burka. and now the promc 
killing of an Israeli hostess at the Sharir 
Cairo Trade Fair and the wounding media 
of three other Israelis there, the least f h 

we can do is to suspend tourism to 
Egypt. Israelis shouldn't be used as disgrai 
cannon-fodder for the chimera of 
normalization. Netan; 


The cruel irony is that we are 
doing exactly the opposite with 
Tourism Minister Avraham Sharir’s 
visit to Egypt for the purpose of 
promoting tourism. The fart that 
Sharir did not return to Israel im¬ 
mediately (although he himself mis¬ 
sed the assassin's bullet by only a 
quarter of an hour) is a national 
disgrace. 

JACOB ROSIN 

Netan va. 


To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - How sad that you chose to 
glorify Jewish women who married 
Arabs and live in Arab villages. 
They are bringing up Jewish children 
as Arabs who may someday face 
their Jewish brothers in battle 
(Mixed feelings. Today. March 16). 


INTERMARRIAGE 

salem Post Together with your article, which 

ou chose to glosses over the problems which 
rho married must exist, the parents of these 
ab villages, women, by accepting these mar- 

ish children riages, do a great disservice to the 
meday face Jewish people, 
i battle RENEE DOUGLEN 

March 16). Jerusalem. 


OVER 1 million new 100 
rial notes are hastily being 
withdrawn in Iran after the 
authorities discovered that the draw¬ 
ings on the note were not all they 
were supposed to be. 

The artist, who has since "dis¬ 
appeared," secretly incorporated 
into his drawings, the words “Death 
to the regime” and “Death to 
Khomeini.” -He also managed to 
secrete in the beard of Moddarress, a 
dead ayatollah, the head of a fox. 

J.L. 


fateful words “Palestinian” and 
“people" totally disappear from 
view! He told us in effect that the 
correct translation for "Palestine” is 
“Eretz Yisrael" and that the word 
“people" has no Hebrew synonym at 
all. According to this philology, the 
words "Palestine Liberation Orga¬ 
nization” shpuld be translated 
“/]rgun Hashihrur Ha-eretz ■ Yis- 
raeU." 
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THE VERBAL debate has been 
undennined by a tactic in which 
documents are endorsed by those 
who really disagree' with almost ev¬ 
ery word that they contain. Shamir is 
full of verbal devotion to the “Camp 
David agreement” which he inter¬ 
prets as being compatible with the 
permanent incorporation of the en¬ 
tire territory west of the Jordan in 
the State of Israel. This is achieved 
by never quoting the actual text of 
Camp David which charges Egypt, 
Jordan and Israel to join with the 
“elected representatives of the 
Palestinian inhabitants" in determin¬ 
ing the permanent status of the terri¬ 
tories and even the location of the 
boundaries. 

In the Camp David text, the West 
Bank and Gaza are vastly more 
“Palestinian” than Israeli. The 
agreement even gives the Palesti¬ 
nians a right to “decide how to 
govern themselves" and subjects any 
agreement on die future of the terri¬ 
tories to Palestinian ratification or 
veto. Camp David is more pro- 
PaJestinian than the Balfour Dec¬ 
laration and Mandate were pro- 
Zionist and its compatibility with 
Likud doctrine cannot be taken 
seriously. 

It is now a common international 
practice to “accept” a text theoreti¬ 
cally without being bound by a single 
word that it says. Anyone who stu¬ 
dies the signatures on the Universal 
Declaration on Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms will grasp 
this point But it is not a habit that 
elevates or clarifies the international 
discourse. The conclusion is plain: to 
have got contending parties to utter 
the same slogans ahead of a negotia¬ 
tion is not a substitute for negotia¬ 
tion. It may give illusory images of 
non-existent accord, but it has no 
contractual result. 

Yet the habit of diplomacy by 
incantation (“you say my word and 1 
might utter your phrase") has occu¬ 
pied serious people for 19 years. 

The UN General Assembly at its 
30th session in 1970 ruled that “the 
free association or integration (of a 
people) with an independent state or • 
the emergence into any other politic¬ 
al status freely determined by a peo¬ 
ple constitutes modes of imple¬ 
mentation (of self-determination),” 
but as Secretary of State George 
Shultz has pointed out, “in the Mid¬ 
dle Eastern context” the word has 





become synonymous with a separate 
Palestine state which neither Jordan 
□or Israel nor the United States has 
any obligation to endorse as a condi¬ 
tion for negotiation. Hie debate be¬ 
tween “legitimate rights" and “self- 
determination" is good enough, for 
some months of farther debate until 
the next verbal roadblock appears. 


IT WOULD obviously be wise to 
interpose a few weeks of reflection 
before the peace process is resumed, 
but the reflection might well include 
a decision to end the long semantic 
pre-negotiation. What are we trying 
to do - reach a negotiating table in 
the proven belief that the very act of 
encounter unfreezes positions and 
creates .unforeseen flexibilities, or 
merely to show who is culpable for 
the deadlock? If the latter is the 
objective, there is nothing to be said 
against the exchange of code-words. 
Bat if the aim is to reach a negotia¬ 
tion, it would be well to recall that 
this result was achieved in the past 
only when there was a minim al con¬ 
cent with substantive issues and a 
lean, parsimonious concentration on 
the procedure for encounter. 

In December 1973. the parties 
were brought together in Geneva on 
the basis of a short letter from the 
UN secretary general coordinated 
by then secretary of state Henry 
Kissinger which avoided all rhetoric 
about policies and ideologies and 
dealt solely with the procedure and 
level of encounter. In 1977 when 
there was talk of an international 
conference, the United States and 
Israel (then represented by Moshe 
Dayan) stated simply that “the West 
Bank and Gaza issues will be discus¬ 
sed in a working group to consist of 
Israel, Jordan, Egypt and the Pales¬ 
tine Arabs.” “Until then,” Dayan 
was later to record, "successive gov¬ 
ernments of Israel had insisted on 
the participation of the Palestine 
Arabs only as members of a Jorda¬ 
nian delegation." 

Anwar Sadat never knew or cared 
till his dying day what was said or not 
said in any resolution, but when he 
wanted to negotiate, he said simply: 
“I am willing to go to Jerusalem and 
to speak to their Knesset.” In earlier 


days David Ben-Gurion coined the- 
permanent phrase: “I will go any¬ 
where at any time to talk to any Arab 
leader who wants peace.” 

Kissinger has correctly stated that • 
there is no other international dis- 
pute in which issues of recognition 
and legitimacy have taken prece¬ 
dence over actual negotiation and 
that it might be too late to cut 
completely loose from symbolic con¬ 
cerns, but he added: “I would-be 
much more interested in how the 
PLO in fact conducts itself toward 
the peace process than in arcane 
formulas of recognition....” 

( Observations, Weidenfeld. Lon¬ 
don. 1985, page 100). 

In November 1973. a unanimous 
and uncontroversial resolution by 
the Security Council (338) called for 
“immediate" negotiation by those 
involved in the Middle Eastern ten¬ 
sion. We need a less eccentric defini¬ 
tion of immediacy. Negotiation. is 
not rhetoric; it is the operative ex¬ 
change of concrete proposals with 
the aim of reaching signed agree¬ 
ments. The new approach should, 
logically begin in Cairo and Amman. 
The three major partners in Middle ~- 
Eastem diplomacy are King'Hus¬ 
sein. Hosni Mubarak and Shimon 
Peres. An absurd fiction bas been 
created according to which a meet¬ 
ing with the Israeli prime minister 
would primarily be an act of grace 
with repercussions on Peres's pre¬ 
stige. 

This is ridiculous: it is not at all . 
clear that the Jordanian and Egyp¬ 
tian leaders would gain less prestige 
for themselves than they would be 
according to Israel, whose prime 
minister does not tag behind them in 
the world’s esteem. It is as if 
Roosevelt. Stalin and Churchill ab¬ 
stained from meeting each other and 
authorized an official of medium 
rank from one of the foreign minis¬ 
tries to pay each of them a desultory 
visit every three or four weeks. 

The docility with which the sus¬ 
pension of the peace process has 
been accepted bas neither explana¬ 
tion nor excuse. The only documents 
worth discussing now are those that 
define the time and place for high 
level encounter. 


THIS YEAR IN JERUSALEM 
AT THE RAMADA RENAISSANCE 


1 A GLATT KOSHER PESACH AND SPRING VACATION 

IN THE COMPLETE RESORT 

* Indoor.+ Outdoor RAMADA * Health Club with 

swimming pools JCPNAISSANCE Nautilus equipment 

* Tennis HOTEL * Children’s 

* Saunas JERUSALEM activities 
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. Special 

7 Nights Half Board (including SEDER) 

NIS 630 including VAT per person, double occupancy 
NIS 163 including VAT single supplement 

4 Nights Half Board * 

NIS 330 including VAT per person, double occupancy 
NIS 93 including VAT single supplement 

[Special rates for chlidrenj 


For details and reservation: Ramada Renaissance Jerusalem, 6 Wolfson St. 
Givat Ram, Jerusalem Tel. 02-628111, Telex; 25252 or your travel agent. 


^ THE GOVERNMENT 
authorities, notorious for 
misspelling translitera¬ 
tions into English (like their she- 
quels), have finally come to their, 
senses. The Communications Minis¬ 
try has decided to change the 
English-language cancellation for 
mail sent at the post office at the 
airport from “Nemal Teufa Ben- 
Gurion” to Ben-Gurion Airport.- 

J.S.I. 


Superlative 


Rent-A-Car 



FOR TOURISTS: 

$4 my 

All ears new. Pick up and delivery free. 

TAMIR, Rent-a-Car 


„_ „ M STWCTty 

'grtg KO SHEA 
; AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 


8 (Otar Ha'etzmaut Notsnya. TaL 053- 
SI 831.(day) 053-25763 (nJgW) 


Semxig'greRUrrTal Aviv— 
Jerusalem—Beersheba area. 
Prices include delivery. 
Supervision of the Rabbinate 
Rehovot- 

7 Bobov EUtgra, REHOVOT 

TeL 08-478345 

JERUSALEM: TaL 02-888772 
PET AH TIK VA.- TeL 03-9221138 
BEERSgRBAiTeL037- 4HB3 8, 
037-37072 
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Furniture 
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on dinettes, bedroom 
furniture, sideboards, 
wall systems. 












































